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ABSTRACT 

A project to develop a model program to instruct 
training personnel for an individualized manpower training system 
(IHTS) is reported. In two phases, January 1971 to June 1972 and July 
1972 to December 1973, the project trained personnel and field tested 
IHTS at 10 scattered sites in California and the South, The IHTS 
component programs include remedial academic training # complementary 
skills, occupational exploration, and employability and prevocational 
training. Also included within the seccnd phase was an analytical 
assessment of IHTS impact on trainees and institutions at the 10 
pilot-demonstration sites. Though the results are conditioned by 
weaknesses in recording and reporting data, they do reflect the 
effectiveness of the training afforded through the IBTS. The staff 
training materials have been revised as a result of the field tests 
at the various pilot-demonstration sites. (Author/IH) 
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Abstract 
of the 

indtvidualtzed Manpower Training System 



IJevetoped hy 

Technical Education Research Centers 
Donna M. Seay, Southeast Director 
P.O. Box 4158 
Montgomery, Alabama 36101 

Manpower Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Contract Mumber 82-25-71-10 

Ihiration 

Phase I - January. 1971 ~ June. 1972 
Phase M - July. 1972 - December, 1973 

System IJeftnitioH 

An individualized system for delivery of basic remedial and related training with 
emphasis on pre-vocational and exploratory activities and accompanying staff 
training in technology associated with implementation. 

Component Proftrams 

Reading, Arithmetic, Lannuaje - Diagnosing and prescribing for individualized 
Improvement of learning difficulties 

Complementary Skiffs - Personal -social skill training including consumer education, 
health, etc., for individualized improvement in ability to cope with environmental 
events 

Bmpfoyability Sfdfts - Emphasizing the development of independent control over 
certain behavior areas for individualized improvement in employability status 

Occupational Expforatory - Opportunities to explore and to gain new occupational 
Information while enabling an assessment of: work abilities, work quality, work 
behavior, work habits, interests, aptitudes, and training needs 

Prevocationaf - Occupational ly-oriented instruction in prerequisite and 
entrance-level skills and knowledge 
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t%tt^ Tfifxet Pofmiatimi 

Manpower Development m\A Training 
Work Incentive 
Vocattonat Rehabtiitation 
Neighborhood Youth Corps 
Job Corps 

Aduit Basic Education 
Vocational - Technical 
Correctional 

National Attiance of Business - JOBS 
Veterans 

IMiS Host tmtitiitiom 
Skill Centers 

Vocational -Technical Schools 
Secondary Programs 
Community Colleges 
Indian Reservations 
Correctional Institutions 
State Trade Schools 
Adult Centers 
Career Education Centers 
Rehabilitation Centers 

Staff fraimig 

Staff training materials are packaged relevant to phases of IMTS implementation: 
orientation, establishing, and operating. Multi-media materials are self— paced and 
self-instructionaL (See Appendix B of Phase it Report for complete list.) 
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Abstract of Final Report 



The initial phases of the project, "A Model Program To Instruct Manpower Training 
Ptersonnel in the Selection and Application of Remedial Instructional Materials To Meet 
Individual Trainee Needs/' were funded under the Provisions of Title 1 of the Manpower 
Development and "i raining Act, Public Law 87-415, as amended. The project was 
conducted by Technical Education Research Centers (TERC) under the direction of 
Donna M. Seay, Southeast Director. 

With an overall objective of increasing the rumlwr of qualified staff who can 
establish and operate an individualized system of prevocational and v(M:ationai training for 
adults in need of basic remedial services, th^ delivery of training for staff, as well as for 
trainees, was developed Into a comprehensive tralnii^ vehicle, the individualized 
Manpower Training System (IMTS). System component programs include remedial 
academic training (reading, arithmetic, and lan^a^), complementary skills 
(personal-Mx:ial, health, consumer education, etc.), occupational exploration, and 
emptoyabitity and prev(x:ational training. 

Training for administrators, staff, and support fwrsonnel initially conducted at 
ten (four ckiring Phase I and an additional six during Pha» II) pilot-demonstration sites, 
(Florida, Georgia, Alabama, and California), Technical assistance was provided for 
problems sparific to establishing and operating the IMTB. Follow-up and asse^ment 
provided data for revising the staff training materials. In addition, training was c(»iduct«J 
for the teacher -educator members of the project's Consortium of College and 
Universities (CCU) who helped to monitor and to ach/ise the project. These 
teacher-educators, in turn, provide staff training programs at new sites as a part of a 
broader dissemination and utilization plan. 

Phase I of the project (January, 1971 - June, 1972) Included the development of 
the following materials: Establishing aid Operating Guides; programs in complementary 
skills (conajmer and personal), reading, employability behaviors, and an occupational 
cluster. These programs twild on to a Prescribing Catalog for indivickialized delivery of 
basic education in arithmetic and language. During Phase II (July, 1972 ~ December, 
1973), the IMTS project expanded the individualized system to include prevocational and 
occupational exploratory programs which were field— tested at the pilot— demonstration 
sites. 

In developing a comprehensive individualized system to service di^dvantaged and 
handicapped youths and adults, new trainee materials were reviewed and field- tested. 
When necessary, these materials were revised and expanded to meet the criteria 
established for the IMTS, and as new materials were incorporated, individualized 
staff-training materials were developed. 

The major components of the IMTS offer either one-shot, intermittently, or 
concurrently administered services for trainees. The processes of diagnosing, prescribing, 
managing, and evaluating are used in operating the System. 
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Training for IMTS staff follows a ^quential orcter of the^ procetss^s. In addition to 
this order, u staff trdinirig ptiin includes the su^ested duration of training necessary for 
acconi|i1ishment in the areas of estabHshing and operating the IMTS on an tnitia! and 
long term basis, RtKrottmiendations for locatiofi, !»:heduie and piirticipants for each 
training opportunity are provicted as a guide in planning specific ctetaiis. 

A major go;il for Phase it was an analytical aswssment of IMTS impact on trainees 
and institutions at the ten pilot-demonstration sites* The ai^^ment component is an 
improvement-oriented prcH:ess for corrective and confirming feedback on IMTS methods 
and materials to be u«ad in effective system manj^ement and output. Trainees were 
expected to show gains in ^demic pwrformanre from entry to exit as measured by the 
Tests of Adult Basic Education, the System's basic diagnostic instrument, Thou^ the 
results are conditioned by weakne^^ in recording and reporting data — attributed to^ the 
developmental status of the as^ssment component — ttey do reflect the effwtlveneM of 
the training afforded through the IMTS in that 91% of the IMTS trainees showed 
appreciable increases in knowledge and skill levels following training. However, 
long -range achievement and retention accountable to the IMTS requires a great deal of 
furthet study. 

The training materials used for the staff training have been revised as a result of 
field- tests at the various types of pilot -demonstration sites. These have been packaged 
according to the order of their use by trainers. An analytkal inventory covering ail facets 
of the IMTS has been developed to assist potential users in determining their materials, 
facilities, staff, and funding requirements. Proposal outlines or "boilerplates", technica' 
papers, and other planning materials are also available. Specially prepared descriptive 
items such as pamphlets, brochures and tape/slide presentations can be provided upon 
request. While samples of staff training packages are in limited supply, an opportunity to 
review any or all such items can be arranged. Finally, trehnical assistance from TERC can 
be arranged for tho^ schools, agencies r*nd states interested in initiating a process for the 
funding of the staff training and implementation programs. 
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INTRODUCTION 




In the past decaile, tremendous strides have t^en niade toward increasing the 
responsiveness of educational concepts and techniques to student/trainee educational and 
training needs. These strides have cut across all areas of training and education but are 
most evident in the programs designed ^jecifically for disadvantaged and/or handicapped 
adults, an umbrella term which includes this nation's educationally and economicaHy 
deprived. 

Robert Ma^r's latest effort which is half instructional and half literary is titled 
Me^mning Instructional Intent and subtitled w Got a Match. The title, content, and 
especially the subtitle of this work reflect the vein in v\M\ch this educational 
responsiveness had moved. While Ma^r's reference is narrowed to electing or creating 
test items to match instructional objectives, its broader reference holds import for this 
discipline we call education. At long last, we are matching — matching response to need. 

The responsible vein to which we are referring is individualization Like so many 
other developments, individualization has grown into a far— reaching, overly defirted 
monster with equally the number of heads as had the Lemean Hydra. And, too, as 
around many movements of the past, a new vocabulary has sprung up waving banners of 
behavioral objectives, diagnosis, nwasurement, contin^ncy contracting, prescriptive 
instruction, yes, even instructional intent. 

But unlike most such movements, the terminology reflects an effort to define the 
movement not just to the upper echelons of the discipline but to line staff as well, those 
persons whose task it is to implement the latest, most effective thinking. For instance, in 
another discipline, line staff may be told that t^ne of their charges suffers from anxiety 
reaction or another from an Oedipus Complex, both descriptions being meaningful to the 
higher echelons of that discipline but of little use to staff normally charged with the 
rigors of treatment. It is, therefore, necessary for treatment to be ^ministered by the 
higher echelons who must not only know that anxiety is ''painful uneasiness of the mind 
over an impending or anticipated ill" and that Oedipus was an unfortunate mythical 
Greek king who unknowingly killed his father and married his mother, but must also 
know how these definitions relate to human behavior. 

This is not to imply that treatment is not best administered by highly educated or 
trained professionals. The matter viewed socially and economically comes down first to 
numbers, i.e., there are far more line staff available to carry out the often intricate detail 
of any treatment program. This is just as true in education. However, educational line 
staff (teachers) are usually college educated while line staff in a correctional or mental 
health facility, for instance, may be equally as educationally deprived as their charges. 
(Smith, et. aK, 1970; Ayllon & Azrin, 1^8). 

It appears, then, that neither specialized knowledge of subject matter nor facility 
with specialized vocabulary have much to do with effective delivery. But it does appeaf 
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to bo obvious thdt specijlfzod knowled^ of the t.uyet individual is criticiil to eff^tive 
delivtffy. In individualizint^ intervention of tiny sort, wfiether it is educational, mediciil, 
psychoioijicjl, etc-, one fnu^it know the individual with whom he will be working. 

Over-simf/lification? Perhaps. But from that knowledge of the individual, matching 
instructional treatment to his learning difficulties on .\ systematic basis is possible. So the 
problem oe;omes not one of defining individual izauon but rather one of defining the 
individual — defining him in te'^ms of educational achievement and educational needs and 
from ther ; defining specific strategies to improve his achievement by treating his needs. 

Individualized education today, then, is comfiarable to the one-room school of the 
past in that a wide range of abilities, a wide ranc^ of needs, and even a wide range of 
ages must be accommodated. The differences lie in the advanced technology of materials 
arid equipmefit, yes, hut more importantly in the systermtic approach to matching 
treatment (instruction) to individual need. 

One method of describing innovative learning systems is to point out the focus of 
the system. Does it, for instance, concentrate on materials development, mana^ment, 
letirning styles, etc. And within the focus, what types of materials are developed, what 
type of measurement is superimposed, and how are learning styles accommodated, etc. 
An effort will be made in the following pages to des:ribe wme of the better known 
individualized programs for the purpose of illustration- This purpose is well -suited to 
introducing still another individualized program, the Individualized Manpower Training 
System (IMTS) whose development, implementation, and extended utilization is the topic 
of this report. It should be noted that only a few of the existing programs were deemed 
appropriate for illustration here because of lack of comparability or information. 

Review of the Uferamre 

Wilson and Tosti have produced a comprehensive guide to individualized instruction, 
defining not only the need for achieving responsiveness in education but also defining the 
basic strategies for achieving it (Wilson, & Tosti, 1972). They have defined an educational 
system as responsive "whenever some part of the instructional sequence can be modif 
to accomodate the recognized special needs of an individual student." 

Sfmie htdhiduatized I*rf^ranis 

Probably the nation's first large-scale Implementation of an individualized 
educational program was Job Corps' Conservation Center Curriculum initiated in 1964. 
The program was designed to provide instruction for Corpsmen with a wide range of 
educational needs in the areas of reading, mathematics, language, arts, and vocational and 
occupational training. The focus of the pro-am w^ on prescriptive management, i.e., 
using data from pretests to determine proper curriculum placement, and refining that 
strategy by giving progress checks after each exercise. 

As a further refinement, the Corpsmen Adviser System was designed and 
implemented to manage the motivational aspects of the program. Basically, points are 
earned by students for educational achievement, work compensation, or for participation 
in special programs. When a pre set numter of points have been earned, they are 
exchangeable for promotions in rank accompained by salary increases. The Adviser 
System has resulted in what thp authors describe as the largest ''tokeri economy'' system 
ever developed. 
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Also in 1964, Tosti and Lloyd Homme, under a research grant from the Office of 
Education, (Jovelopod a UMrning system known today as PRIME — PRescription, 
Instruction, Motivation, and Evaluation. The original intent was to investigate the u^ of 
programmed instruction in treating the educational deficiencies of low-achieving 
adolescents. 

From the experience that has been gained in thcwe ten years since that Initial effort, 
the results of placing low-achieving adolescents {or anybody for that matter) in a study 
hall situation with programmed texts to devour are predictable — student failure is built 
in. However, that failure — or near failure, for the program was saved — forms a 
significant foundation stone in the develcH^ment of individualizai programs. 

Out of it, Tosti and Homme found that presenting the material in smaller frame 
sequences as opposed to complete texts, testing arKl evaluating performance on those 
smaller units, and providing a reinforcing (rewarding) activity for successful performance 
saved the program. Hence, the development of the modular instruction concept and the 
coining of the term "contin^ncy management." 

Certainly the effort was not a small one, nor was the contribution to future learning 
systems insignificant. The ^arch for reinforcing activities alone could have presented 
tremendous problems had they not b^n creative enough to ask the students themrelves. 
Surprisingly, they found a chance to study the Russian language quite popular as a 
reinforcer. 



This preference {studying Russian! is not so surprising if one 
remfmben; lor knows) that in Alburquerque llocaie of the studvl. 
the polire are frequently conversant in both En^ish and Spanish. 



Tosti went on in 1966 to establish an experimental center, Capital Job Corps 
Center, under contract with the Job Corps. The influence of the PRIME system has 
extended to many programs, particularly those based on or using performance contracting 
as a motivational strategy. 

1964 appears to have been a productive year for Individualized programs, for It was 
In that year also that Dr. Robert Glaser began the I PI (Individually Prescribed 
Instruction) System at the University of Pittsburgh. The fcKJus of the system was the 
development of an individualized curriculum of programmed workbook assignments to be 
prescribed for reading, arithmetic, and science for children In the elementary gr^ies. A 
redunddncy strategy/ was employed in that students failing to master the objectives several 
times were presented "more of the same" until the concept was learned. 

Research for Better Schools took the project and refin?d the materials and 
procedures so that it is now a "carefully engineered sequence of detailed behavioral 
objectives and criteriofi -referenced tests" for youth and ijduits. It is interesting to note 
that the tasks of monitoring student behavior are comple>. and time-consuming even 
with wide— scale use of paraprofessional volunteers and teacher's aides. However, the 



program leans hudvify on froquent feedback to leainers which requires constant 
monitoring of jirogress and ronttnuing diagnosis so that monitoring tasks could be 
expected to cof ^sunu* siziibfc portions of implementation time nnd effort.* 

In recent years, the importance of learning styles (cognitive style mapping) l>as been 
recognized. ProUibly the most advanced v^ork done toward identifying individual learning 
styles has been undertaken by Dr. Joseph HiH, president of Oakland Community College, 
and his research staff. Basically, his method for defining individual learning styles involves 
developing a multidimensional profile of student characteristics and using the profiles to 
match prescfitation media to student learning style. Whether or not these profiles actually 
do identify an individual's learning style, there is reportedly a high degree of internal 
reliability in them. 

According to Wilson and Tosti, the profiles are used in the management decisions 
on a systematic basis but tittle or no data has yet been produced to correlate the» 
matching decisions with actual student achievement. 

Finally, the program having the most direct influence on the IMTS academic 
component is another Individually Prescribed Instruction {IPI) System, this one developed 
by the Rehabilitation Research Foundation at about the same time as Dr. Glaser's 
IPI Pittsburgh Program. Like most of the programs previously discussed, early experiences 
began in 1962 by trying out programmed materials on a specific population group — this 
time with male offenders incarcerated in a state institution. Even with the inadequate 
materials which were available {circa 1962-63), the offencter population experienced a 
good bit of successful learning. Interestingly enough, they, too, were intrigued with the 
possibility of learning the Russian language. 

In conjunction with the experimental and demonstration work conducted by the 
Foundation, a prescriptive learning system evolved. The Foundation's system drew from 
arithmetic and language materials already on the market and coordinated the instructional 
modules to the skill areas tested by the Tests of Adult Basic Education (TABE). Further 
refinement of matching skill to need produced criterion-referenced tests for each 
module, one form to be administered as a pretest and another form to be administered as 
a posttest. 

A number of experimental studies were conducted using the IPI System as a 
delivery vehicle to test the built-in reinforcing quality of the System, as well as to test 
the efficiency and effectiveness of the System operated under contingency management 
conditions. 



* It shouUi l>e pointeii out th«if rh<itPI System Plnsbur^and thtf r«cm<ernic cofiponerit of xh» IMTS specif IcaHy ;he 
arit^nmtic anil (aiiQuage prO||ra;Tts < • are s«rnilarlv constrt^cted Oiicordingto mexhoti, the dtii^nose pre^M:rftte feature 
bas«»d on a rnoduljr Bunlv^is of Iftamiri^ UiffK.ult»es. Although tfm differenres .ire a|i>p4irHfit to those lamatiar irt*»th both 
programs, the rriore significant ones &houtd be noted. IPI Pittsburgh (novu Research for Better Schoul«) is a narrowly 
prescr»tf0d ^v^teMi. fif>i>endirig a% it doe& on instructtor>al material developed specifically for that system, the IMTS draws 
prescriptive maton^ls froirt the r ommert Lilly develaiLied market. (M even greater importanre is the lark of a <:omplete and 
fUVStfintatu ^t<iff tr«4jf»tng tot»^pOri**nt for tkw furfner sy^teMi. while j sv^tetT^atic approach and rriatenafs to staff Training are 
the fotus of the IMTS* These differences most likely occur fron» a basic developmental premise of the IMTS, that of 
striving for greater ftR«tbitity of materials and staff training. 
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B£Sr copy miMLE 

Out of thuse tjfforts grew several indices which are not unique by definition but are 
effective in their consistent application to managing a learning system for tiear optimum 
student achievement. {Sec Methodology.) More important, however, were the impliciition* 
for 'A.iii -both prof (»5iStvH hit «ind paraproft^SMOfnit to trained to establisfi and 
operate an individualized learning system. 

While the programs discussed herein have many common features and particularly a 
common goal of matching instruction to individual student need, there is little, if any, 
indication that those same strides made for students have been made, or even attempted, 
in training staff to implement the system as they were designed to be implemented. This 
has been a critical omission in terms of outcomes, for a system is not worth the time and 
effort expeiKled in the design unless it is managed as It was designed to be managed. 

Although many teachers in today's educational systems, both public and private, are 
attempting to individualize their instruction, the task is a tremendous one, particularly 
with such constraints as over-crowded classes, administrative functions, etc. All of the 
programs discussed imply or state a need for training staff to implement them according 
to design. But the literature does not reflect staff training as the focal point for any of 
them. The focus of the IMTS is on training staff to establish and operate the System for 
greater trairjee achievement. In addition to a definite staff training package or pattern, 
there must be equal definition for administrative monitoring to see that they do. 

Tfw IMTS 

A functional individualized Instructional system is first of all a system: the linking 
of a number of different operating parts. It is a coherent whole, intended to train each 
individual to the maximum proficiency his abilities will permit; and this is generally 
accomplished In the shortest possible time. In the IMTS, this definition is applicable to 
staff training, as welt as the delivery system for training trainees. 

The IMTS not only hinges on effective and efficient management to produce trainee 
achievement, it is totally dependent upon it. It is. therefore, critical that staff receive 
intensive training by using a systematic approach comparable to that used with IMTS 
trainees. 

There arc three fundamental phases of preservice staff training: (1) orientation, (2) 
establishing, and (3) operating. With the skills learned in each phase, IMTS staff can 
effectively and efficiently establish and operate the IMTS with minimal technical 
assistance and follow-up.*- Most of the skills are generalizable to any individualized 
learning system which meets the previously mentioned of such a system, 

OrientiuUm. In an individualized learning system, the trainee's whole instructional 
program must be managed individually. For example, a trainee may be engaged in many 
general areas of study at the same time: basic remedial education; employability and 



•Because ot the rtewloprr.ent.il Status of the IMTS, thara is no established minimBl. Howawer, on the basis of 
^t,,o . nx,t',.,u- thf ^.vit»... vith 3 visit.. perhap-, severnt phonp r.iils. takinq of< Jnriftpenrtently 



,• . • crlen 
.«<ter si« months 
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occupdtiotKil skills development; iind relat«l or theoretical instruction. There is usually a 
stroHi) cotHiseiing prograni and provisions for youp interaction activities. The different 
areas nuist be nutnaged to the best advanta^ for each trainee. Usually the goal is to 
peiifM! fnjxunum unny \n the oa:upational skill training as soon as possible, with ur^ly 
thos^> loops Ixjck into other motivational and instructional activities that are neces&iry. 
This demands a niaximum coordination of counseling and training staff. 

There is, then, an obvious necessity for ail who will have any relationship to any 
part bf that whole instructional program to fc« familiar with concepts and procedures of 
the program. It is also n^ssary, or at least (tesirabie, for administrative personnel at all 
levels of implementation to be knowlec^able in those concepts and procedures. 

To meet these needs the IMTS has developed a comprehensive orientation phase for 
staff, administrators, and other involved personnel and a comprehensive orientation pha::e 
for IMTS trainees. 

Staff orientation is accomplished in a one— day workshop. By the time this 
workshop is conducted, at least the IMTS coordinator has been elected and possibly 
other line staff. Certain materials have been developed which give participants a brief 
overview of the System and how it was developed. The^, for the most part, irolude 
tape/slide presentations, transparencies, and handouts. ISee Appendix B for description 
of materials.) In addition, however, participants complete a partial prfi^ription for a 
sample trainee in order to become familiar with the basic diagnostic and prescriptive 
procedures. This activity plus other simulations contribute to an awareness of the 
concepts of the System. 

Visits by administrators to operating sites before and after the orientation also help 
them to visualize and understand what is needed to implement the System. In general, 
participants are given enough information during orientation to justify their establi^ing 
an IMTS according to specifications. 

EsiaMishins. The field of participants narrows somewhat for the establishing 
workshop to include those persons who will be peripherally but close to and/or directly 
involved in the IMTS. The information provided in this workshop is more specific and is 
directed toward planning and writing the proposal for the IMT3, figuring a bucket, and 
developing a plan of action for staff who will be establishing the System. In preparation 
•or the development of the proposed plan, specifications for staff, furniture and physical 
prerequisites, instructional equipment and materials, and the arrangement of and physical 
requirements for space are reviewed. 

To assist participants in these tasks, the Establhhing Guide has been developed 
which includes sample floor plans, sf^ifications for physical arran^ments and 
furnishings, an ordering factor for instructional materials, specifications for coding and 
%tting up instructional materials, job descriptions, etc. Accompanying the Guide are 
forms to be used in operating the System. Another product developed to assist IMTS 
staff in figuring a budget Is the Itemized Budget for Kstafflisfdng the IMTS which includes 
an inventory form and specifications and prices of materials and equipment for each 
component program. 
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By ifm?nturyifig tfujsf iniitrriuls, ju pfUffit, md Nupfiiit^s on harui, iuf^siclerable 
nionieu cafi in? Sieved, ami ftuUerial^ afid cquip''^^*^^* Ciirri?fit!y coHectifig dust can be 
brought into i?ffective ami systematic use. 

At the conctiisjon of the normally two day worksfiop, staff have a proposal vvitfi 
budget and plan of action, uicluding staff assignments, for establishing an IMTS. They are 
then instructed in the procedures for processing the proposal. 

Information pertaining to possible funding resources for the establishment and 
operation of the System are ^ared and discussed by participants. Since each state is 
organized differently, TERC has developed a chart from two states indicating their 
sources of funds. (See Ap^^ndix C for California and Florida funding charts.) 

Inti'rifH Avtivitivs 

Before an operating workshop is conducted, staff assignments should be made, 
facilities should be completed, most of the materials and equipment received, and the 
Learning Resource Center should be set up for operating. This time— lapse and the 
activities completed between the establishing and operating workshops are crucial to the 
staff's readiness for the detailed instruction of the operating workshop. 

Staff Isslgmnatts: IMTS staff include a counselor-coordinator or head learning manager 
and a minimum of one learning manager and two aictes or assistant learning managers per 
90 students per day. One aide should have clerical qualifications since this clerk aide 
would collect and compile trainee data. 

Job descriptions for each position are included in the Establishing Guide. In 
addition, forms have been developed which are cixled according to the task sp«:ified in 
an operating guide developed for eiK^h component program. These forms are used in 
assigning staff to the tasks on the basis of "routine tasks/' "assist as necessary/' and 
''specific request only." There is also a column which instructs staff "Do not do this 
task/' The latter rpecification was designed to avoid the trainee's becomi'ig confused by 
overlapping staff decisions. 

The assignment forms also provide a means by which staff can signify their 
readiness to be assessed on their ^rformance of the given tasks and the indication of 
their competency in that performance by supervising personnel. These forms are effective 
management tools in that staff know what is expected of them. The competency check is 
also reinforcing for their effort in performing the tasks assigned to thefii as ^eclfied. 

IMTS Fadlifief^: The IMTS is housed in facilities referred to as Learning Resource Centers 
(LRC). The figure below represents a recommended floor plan, though the Establishing 
Guide offers variations on the basic plan. 
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Fig. 1. IMTS Lt'arniftg Resource Center Floor Plan 



The LRC is usually located within or adjacent to an institution which needs a 
vehicle for providing remedial instruction and/or occupational exploratory and 
prevocational experiences to a sizable number of students. At present, these institutions 
include: vcx:ational -technical schools and colleges, youth training schools (correctional), a 
metropolitan skill center, an Indian Reservation, community colleges, adult centers, career 
education centers, and rehabilitation centers. 

Materials ami llquipmcnt : For the most part, IMTS materials and equipment for trainees 
are purchased by the IMTS site directly from the publisher or from their vendors. 
Instructional modules, usually only portions of a programmed text, must te coded as 
they are found in the bibliography of the Prescribing Catalog. Module tests, Forms A 
(pre) and B (post), must be filed by code as do the corresponding answer sheets. 

The basic procedures for getting materials and equipment in order for operating are 
included in the Establishing Guide. During the operating workshop, staff are given more 
detailed instruction in efficient management of the System via a program design for that 
purpose, 

IMTS developed trainee materials consist of an orientation tape/slide presentation 
and the Efnployability Program. The former was designed to give trainees a ^neral idea 
of how the component programs fit together and the advantages that they can derive 
from the System. 

The Employability Program was developed for trainees because the market was 
rather devoid of materials which are both suitable for individualized delivery and have 
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stated behjviof jt)li' utjiectives tf roiitjli which staft arid trainees can take ineastires of 
prc>i]rc<s l>oiru| nuKiv. Rest'ijrch tur.; con*<istently puintcd to the need for training 
individijals to iw '\)ood'* c^mployi^es, i.o,, from the ^nnplovpr'^; }>oint of view, Bt^haviors 
cuncuntratcd dm in this pft?i|f jfn iiu:hule tiint' kct^ptiu), joh poi tuf rnance, and care of 
property ami resources. 

The program consists of 41 tape /slide nwdule instructing trainees in the use of a 
progress plotter to score their daily l«?havior in tho» concentrated areas, a monthly 
improvement chart, and a monthly improvement graph. The^ instruments were designed 
to develop within the trainee independent self-control over these t^haviora! areas. It is 
assumeiJ that self developed control in these areas during training will be generalizable to 
the more stre^ful situation of employment. 

A programmed module has been developed for training staff to implement and 
managt» the Employability Program for trainees. This program can ix completed 
individually and is usually assigned prior to the operating workshop. 

Trie interim period between workshops also allows staff time to prepare themselves 
for the OfH?rating workshop activities* A list of texts, programs, tapes, and filmstrips has 
been compiled for stif^ -development. (See Appendix B.) The^ include the theoretical 
concepts and techniques upon which the System is ba^. Because nianagement 
techniques inherent in individualization of instruction differ markedly from those applied 
to conventional group instruction, a sound theoretical background for staff is critical to 
successful application of those techniques. Of course, this sort of self--study program 
cannot be accomplished completely before the workshop, but is a continuing process. 

In addition to the self-study materials, staff are given assignments prior to the 
operating workshop which are designed to enhance their ^ articipation, as well as to hold 
the workshop time to a minimum. 

Once the activities described have been completed, staff are ready to learn to 
operate the IMTS. 

Operatwii, Thp operating workshop is a mixture of individual and group activities 
using multi- media materials which are self- paced and self instructional and sequentially 
ordered. Where available, staff are allowed to choose between printed and tape/slide 
media for their instruction. 

In ortfer to unttef stand the training procedures to insure that staff operate the IMTS 
according to specification, it is necessary to understand, first, the components of the 
System and then, the relationship among them. 

The IMTS is a specifically constructed system for trainees and implies a comparably 
systematic approach to training staff. At the trainee level, the IMTS de«:ribes a systems 
process for cutting individualized delivery; at the staff level, the IMTS provides training in 
the technology associated with that system's approach. 
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The IMTS wi^s designed to provide remediation in busic education and related 
training with emphasis on expforatofy and prevocattonal activities. The component 
programs ificUide reading, arithmetic, and language; complementary skiMs; employabiUty 
behaviors; jnd an occupationul t.xploratory program including work samples and 
prevocational training. 

The following chart indicates the avenues of training and guidance open to the 
trainee upon entry» 



Imitaf interview 

• Pcrsnn.ii 0»Mti 



# VoMfMtD^i UuttUni^t> UtntiVufiuO 



Adult Bjsic Bt*metfi^ f^ngr^m 
• t j'MHi,h|»* 

lEmiitoyafeftitY H<»twtfiot Pri^gfdim 
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0 SkttU 



On Thft Jvh Tf4ifi(na 



f utt time GMRlm Entf^mem 



Follow-up Asmtmeitt 



Syttem HefmiHtieAt 



Fig. 2. iMTS Trainee* Flow Chart 



Each of the IMTS components can stand alone if necessary but the interaction 
among components strengthens the training provided for IMTS trainees. This interaction 
is desigfMMl to provide comprehensive treciimer>t in that the major components of 
individualization are not only considered but permeate the whole training situation. 
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Indfvidudtt/jtion ;is d disciplint^ doindnds that individual goa/s be set and medsured; 
that individual dijgnom fjrescription and ev^luatiofi be basic to cH^ratton; that fenrnii^ 
mjterui/s be c*orreLitud to specific ot)jectives and designed for indefmndent use; that the 
HUiividudI dolerntines fns invff rjie o\ progress; and finally, that the individual's complete 
training progratn be nufnjg^U individually. 

The above process of tndividuati/atton will be employed in describing the 
components of the IMTS. It is through these proces^s that tf^ jnteraction among I WITS 
components programs becomes tfie strength of a system and provides the greatest benefit 
to trainees and staff alike. 

li^H'em*s of hidiiidualiiatioft in the IMTS Compiments 

(ioul setting. Goals should be set according to the individuals sjwcific needs and 
interests, usually a compromise t^tvwefi the two- This means that a g^l-setting program 
is ntnHled to help the individual select ^hievaWe goals that have relevance and 
motivational value to him. Determining what has relevance and motivational value to an 
individual is a nnher large order, even for the individual him^lf. Tfte IMTS component 
through which goal settmg is accomplished is the Occupational Exploratory Program 
tOEP). 

Through the OEP, individuals get hands-on work experiences from work samples 
representative of many kinds of jobs and occupational clusters. Such experiences give 
txjth the individual and the instructor firm bases to compare^ contrast, and analyze 
objectively many specific occupational areas in simulated multi -media work settings. 
These work samples provide the individual an opportunity to explore and to gain new 
information while enabling an assessment of his work abilities, work quality, work 
tehavior, and work habits; his interests and aptitudes; and his training needs. 

During his participation in the OEP, a group motivational activity is conducted 
through which ^ n examines his values, his strengths, and his success factors (praise, ability 
to choo^^ whai he does and how he dc^s it, helping someone else, money, etc J. This is a 
positive activity which focuses on successes, past and present, and, in short, helps the 
individual learn about himself, resulting in his setting goals for his future- The AIMS 
package is referred to in greater detail later. 

Individual diagnosis. Whether these goals are achievable depends upon what the 
individual has already achieved and what he needs. What an individual knows and does 
not know in any given area in which training is to take place is diagnosed in terms of 
Sf)ecjfic skill abilities as they relate to the individual's goals. Proper diagnosis in terms of 
observable t>erformance is first and fundamental. 

In addition to the OEP activities described, an achievement test is administered to 
determine the need, if any, for remediation in basic education. The Inmc remedial 
component offers instruction in fCiiding, arithmetic, and langua^ matched to individual 
needs through a process of diagnosing aiid prescribing. An analysis is made of TABE 
f>erformance, item by item and skill by skill, in thc^e tested areas {reading, arithmetic, 
and lanqunqp). The anrflysis for jrithmetin and language is arcompMshed vki a specially 
developed form, the Modular Ancjlyuib of Leriffinig Difficulties (MALD). 




These gross diagnoses are further refined through the administration of 
criterion -referenced pretests once a sfMKiific pre«;rlptiof) has been developed for the 
indivi<)ua! to treat those difficulties determined through the analysis. 

Reading presents a fecial protilem in that the many skills involved are not easily 
identifiable. The IMTS deals with reading on an initial 
placement-mani^nent-evalualion level, leaving the Sfwcific detail of diagnosing to 
commercially developed diagnostic materials in multi-media format. Initial placement is, 
however, based upon performance on the reading test of the TABE. 

Individuul l*n'%tripHon, In reading, individuals are placed in commerciaHy-developed 
reading programs, specifically EDL~tiX)/300 (Educational Development Laboratories, 
Inc.) and Readitrg Technology (MIND, Inch on the basis of the TABE achievement score 
in reading. Other materials are also recommended to supplement these programs. Reading 
Technology has a complete diagnostic ^ries which ailows a more accurate matching of 
instructional treatment to the individual need. 

*n arithmetic and language, a prescription is developed fw the individual on the 
basis of the analysis of his TABE performance, the MAUD. The prescription is a set of 
sequencially -ordered modules of instruction in printed, audio, and/or audio-visual 
format. The form used in develc^ing the individual's prescrit^d course of study becom« 
his study schedule. 

Individual eialuatitnt. Evaluation must te a frequent and continuous process, fn a 
conventional classroom, the students may take a test and have their adores ^neraily 
compared to identify who paKed and who failed. In an "individualized system," each 
individual is tested only in terms of his own progress and accomplishment, and not ttKwe 
of the group. His mastery or the correction of a limited range of his own deficiencies is 
the absolute norm for him. The evaluations are more frequent and are oriented toward 
the objectives he is trying to a:complish. Individualized evaluation covers only the skills 
i^nrl knowledge the individual learnpr has studied and practiced. 

Thus, each student is posttested immediately upon completion of each module. 
Several management strategies are employed based upon the individual's posttest 
performance. If he scores 84% or bettor, he progresses to the next sequence of 
instruction. Should the score tn? less, he must review the module again and re-attempt 
the module posttest using an alternate form. Failure on a second attempt is treated by 
brief tutoring while failure on a third attempt is treated by prescribing an alternate 
module, preferably a different mode. 

With frequent evaluation, feedback is immediate on what is wrong or right, and 
why. The individual's performance at each checkpoint determines the management 
strategy. The test docs more than just evaluate performance: It is a formative tool that is 
used to guide and ultimately guarantee his succe». In this sense, there are r>o failures, 
although some students may prosp-ess more slowly than others. 
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U'mtitt^ Mah'riahi, OEP n.uterials included th« Singer Vocational Evaluation 
System, the Xerox Technology Series, a group motivational program, occupational 
information, and tests (achievement and interest). Uncter the present project, tne IMTS 
was committed to the use of available t^ielf material, commercial or public domain. 
However, schools are encouraged to investigate new materials, e^jecially simulated 
multi -media work samples as they tecome available. Here afid elsewhere, the System is 
designed to be flexible and ^commodate any new materials which have stated 
measurable behavioral objectives. The IMTS does not lock anyone in except in terms of 
what is presently available on the market. 

In addition to the TABE, occupational interest inventories ar^ used in the diagnostic 
prcM:e{». Where ^hools are already SKiministerlng aptitucte tests, these results are also 
considered in helping trainees establish their occupational goals. 

Achieving Individualized Motivational Systems (AIMS) developed by Dr. Jantes J. 
Nu^nt of PMA Institute is used for career goal setting and group motivational activities. 
AIMS is a ^ide to help j:«rsons achieve an awarer>e» of tfreir own motivational system, 
to imprcwe self-concept, to recc^nize and build on motivational strengths, to identify 
and serve one's own values, to set cpals that lead to greater achievement and immediate 
action, etc. 

The selection of AIMS does not imply unavailability of other programs. The search 
was for a motivational, ^al-«tting program which does not require a psychologist or 
hic^ly trained individual tc implement it. The AIMS program was found to be effft:tive 
in a relatively short time frame with the added feature of providing clues for staff 
memt>ers to give trainees motivating responds later on down the road. 

An essential OEP activity allows trainees to tour the various occupational training 
labs and sample the training, reailting in exposure to a larger number of occupational 
areas. Lab instructors, in most cases, must develop ttwir own training samples for the 
individual course. 

Prevocational materials include Tool Technology (MIND, Inc.), which provides 
simulated instruction In using basic tools, and Power Typing (MIND, Inc.), a cassette 
audio program. Technical assistance has been giveti in coordinating other materials to 
^jecific curriculums, such as RPN training, etc. 

Materials for reading, arithmetic, and language are all commercially produced, can 
be used indefiendently, and are correlated with specific obj«:tlves. In the last few years, 
the market has much improved in the number of suitable materials available. 

Under the present project, TERC has greatly expanded and Improved the IPI 
Prescribing Catalog developed by the Rehabilitation Research Foundation to take 
advantage of the new market, as well as to incorporate multi-media formated materials 
with the printed programs already included. 

These materials are designed to provide fundamental skill training but offer limited 
range for iipplication of those skills. Application appears to be crucial to retention over 

iifiy siynificant period of time. Triiinues who are concurrently enrolled in occupational 
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tratniny fnivf the 4itJv.inta^> of being aWe to apply the wwly learned basic education 
skills immediately atul frequently. 

fluwever, xhavu ius bvvn liltli? iX)ordin*ition of those skills which complement the 
personal arid social aspects of life. Many such skills are founcted on tho^ specific basic 
skills of readirH}, arithmetic, ^md language. 

An iMTS component not yet dt«ussf^ was cteveloped spwificaHy to offer training 
in the personal -^iai skills and to offer a hroatter application of basic skills. Ttw 
component is the Complementary Skills Program. Materials for this program offer a 
variety of topics, such as twying a car, paying for a funeral, establishing credit, health 
and nutrition, etc. 

The form.?t of the Complementary Skills instruction is developed similarly to ttte 
arithmetk: and language instruction. Materials are brok^ into modules, and each module 
has an accompanying pre and posttest. At present, hov^ver, diagnosis is limited to 
knowted^able judgments by staff and/or trainee selection bas^ on a stuctent's personal 
needs and occupational goal. 

The Complementary Skills program is also used a% a reinforcing break from straight 
academk: work and is often prescribed in conjunction with academic work. For example, 
a trainee working with "percentages'" on his arithmetic prescription might be assigned the 
Complementary Skills module, 'The Pay Check." Such an assignn^nt provides a break 
away from his arithmetic pre^ription and also provictos relevant application of ^lose 
bask: skills he is learning. 

/mtiridual FadNg. Throughout each component the individual ctetermines his own 
rate of progre^. Two factors primarily will govern his ^>^: innate ability and 
motivation. A brifi^iter, more motivated individual can move at an accelerated pace. He 
will make a contract with his learning mantiger and then proceed «R fast as fte can to 
master each prescribed mixiule. A less able or less motivated individual will profp^ess more 
slowly. However, neither will be compared with the other, Uit only against his own 
previous performance. Except for some individuals of very low innate ability (who 
perhaps need some other types of corrective ^rvices), motivation is helped if the 
possibility of failure is reduced radically. The learning manager does t\ot permit a trainee 
to "bite off more than he can chew" until he ^ins enough confidence to take risks and 
handle the knowledge of his limitations. Initially, he is practically guaranty success for 
any effort at all. This initial success breeds confidence and motivation to achieve more. 

htttiviilual Mana^mepiL Brcau^ each trainee's prc^ram must be managed 
individually, the total "s^'stem management" may appear to be quite complicated. 
Various forms relevant to each component prc^ram have been developed to facilitate 
efficient mana^^ment, freeing staff to work toward developing within the individual 
independent behavioral patterns which should sustain him once he is out of the training 
situation. Systematic mana^ment of trainee behavior as it relates to goal-setting, 
achievement, and motivation is essential- The foundation for this management is a 
continuous and systematic evaluation and productive inter^tion between staff and 
trainee. 




Total system iT^na^ment is ^hievable through the staff training provided in the 
operating workshop. OurinjCf the workshop, stiiff are walked through the basic procedures 
of dia^iostng, prescribing, managing, and evaluating as they apply to each component 
program. The operating skills are accomplished through simulated exercise, 
demonstrations, and evaluation according to th» degree require for each staff member to 
perform. For example, an ^ministrator wmiid not be exf^ted to perform certain tasks 
to the ext^t that a learninf manac^r would be required to do. Hovwever, he should 
abl^ to recognize whether staff were implementing the bastes of the System as designed. 

Tetiwittd .iss^iamv and intemship. There are pha^s of staff training other than 
the orientation, establishing^ and <^«'ating workshops v\^ich occur after these formal 
training experiences. Technical a^istance is provide as a result of newly develt^^ed 
materials, procedures, and/or techniques and/or partkrular staff r^&k. This form of 
training is usually conducted on-site and centers around ^^ecific training (^iectives. 
During such on-site visits, IMTS staff are able to relate specific dlffkailties they may 
have had in implementing any part of the System. Problem-aJlving %$$k>ns r^lt in 
either rptraining or program alterations. 

An internship program is the jM-eferred mode for one applw^ition of training in 
operating pr{K:edures. Staff who have completed the simulated training provided during 
the operating workshop go on site and observe and vwsrk with actual trainees in an actual 
Learn inq Resource Center. Th^ trainee and their learning envirmment provide staff 
with the challenge, and the frustrations as welt, of the learning situation. Under the 
^idance of staff who are already proficient in operating the System, ttm intern can apply 
newly learned ^ills and expand his knowle«jge of the philoasphy and concepts of 
individualized education. 

The foregoing pa^ descrit^ the IMTS as it has been enveloped and field-^tested to 
date. With these component programs devel<H>ed to a point of effective utilization 
throuc^ comprehensive staff training, the need for truly indivickiallzerf ind systematk; 
occupational training becomes more ur^nt. 

Because ^f the stag^ring needs for individualized cx^cupational training, there is a 
tremendous temptation to exert every effort toward mass indrvidualization, i.e., 
individualizing all training in ail areas. However, atch an approach would be superficial, at 
t»st, and detrimental to the w^ole area of vocational education. The obvious direction, 
then, is development of a prototype cluster with built-in generalizable feature for other 
clusters. 

One prototype occupational cluster course. Internal Combustion Reciprocating 
Engine Repair, has been designed for the IMTS but has yet to be tried out. Products 
resulting from the developmental effort include: a task analysis; a study schedule for each 
task giving the name of the tesk, performance objective, list of materials and equipment 
needed to perform task, related instruction references, lalx)ratory experiences, sequence 
for performing steps, and an evaluation record of progress; and a study and performance 
sequence chart for all tasks. 
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111 orcter to develop these products, it was necessary to survey, evaluate and select 
appropriate instructional modules for e^h performance objectives. Appropriateness was 
t>a5ied on criteria developed by TEHC for the JMTS* (See the IMTS Establishing Guide-) 

Establishing specifications and operating procedures and evaluation instruments have 
been developed for tryout purposes. The eventual tryout and revision will lead to: 

1. A lict of available performance-oriented instructional modules which can be 
used to individualize the core curriculum in one occupational cluster area* 

2. A guide with procedures and forms needed to insure ^countabtlity and 
indivickjaiization of a common core of skills and knowledge for the cluster. 

3. A prescribing catalog and related forms required for proper ^uencing of 
individualized training modules in tfie cluster area. 

Ultimately, trainees In vocational, technical, and manpower training programs will 
benefit from thei^ products and experiences. The fact is that a truly open— door and 

entry-exit policy can be implement only when courses are individualized. This 
means that unqualified or unprepared trainees can enroll and receive wliatever trafning 
they need to qualify for or to progress in a training course or on the job. For example, a 
trainee would have the opportunity of learning at his own oace the prerequisite skills and 
knowled^ which are so frequently enrollment requirements. Then Iw would have the 
opportunity for learning in an occupational training laboratory and in a related 
instruction classroom; again, at his own rate. 

Another tenefit, which would be possible through an individualized cour^, is the 
opportunity for trainees to enter at any time and to complete the course whenever all 
course requirements can be met, regardless of how long it takes. More qualified and 
motivated trainees will be able to terminate their training and placed in jobs earlier 
than the normal time scheduled in traditional prc^rams- At the same time, the less 
qualified, the educationally disadvantaged, will be able to complete the course even 
though it might take ton^r. 

Eventually, expertise can be develo|:^d that will allow an expansion of services 
making individualization possible in other occupational areas. Such a result would have 
significant national imp^t for Vocational Education in that states could begin to 
contribute toward effective individualized systems which have accountability and 
coordination as integral features. 

Summary 

Recognizing that the IMTS — along with other programs with similar goals- -cannot 
claim validity until some hard data supporting such a claim are produced, TERC ^t out 
to devise method«i of measurement and evaluation. The remainder of this report describes 
the method employed in that effort and the results thereof. 
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The various developmental sta^s of the IMTS were accomplished over a 36-month 
period. Though there is some redundance in reporting, the developments of Phase \, 
including the four original pilot-demonstration sites, are considered here al«5. Most of 
the Phase li products and much of the trainee data result from that earfJtfr devetopm^tal 
sta^. Therefore, distinguishing clearly between the phas^ would not facilitate an 
understanding of the total effort. 

One of the primary objectivs of Phase II was to field test the new products 
produced during Phase I; these include a reading man^ment prc^ram, and 
complementary skills programs, and an ocxupational exploratory program. In addition, 
the b^ic products and procedures of the System were to be improved on the basis of 
evidence derived ' om extended try outs and incoming trainee data. For instance, data 
were collected wtiich were used to ctetermine weak or confusing instructional modules. 
These data include the ^ecific number of attempts at a given module by individual 
trainees, the time required to complete the module succ^sfuHy, and any difficulties 
noted with the material. 

Revisions have been made to the System's b^ic instrument, for the arithmetic and 
lan^a^ component, the Prescribing Catalog, s& a result of tfwse data. 

The vehicles for field-testing the staff training materials were the orientation, 
establishing and operating workshops conducted to train staff at the six Phase H 
pilot-demonstration sites and the t^hnical ^sistance prograiri for both Pha^ I and II 
sites. Two of the P^^ase II IMTS sites are located in Florida, furthering that state's 
commitment to utilization of the IMT System. The four remaining Phise II pilot 
demonstration sites are located In California under the supervision and guidanc3 of the 
California Youth Authority. Phase II sites were selected in much the same manner as 
those of Phase L (See Phase I Report.) By design, however, Phase II sites as of December 
1973 offer a broader utilization of the System, extending it to community collet and 
correctional populations, as we'l as beyond the southeastern region of the United States. 
The following figure reflects the types of institutions served by Phase I and Phase II 
pilot— demonstration sites. 



Phase 


Pilot-Demonstration Site 


Location 


/ 


Lewis M. Lively Vocational Technical School 
Atlant* Area Technical School 
J.F. Drake State Technical Trade School 
Gadsden State Technical Trade School 


Tallahassee, Florida 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Huntsville, Alabama 
Gadsden, Alabama 


11 


Miami Skill Center 

Indian River Community CoMeqf' 

Youth Training School (Correct lunulf 

Soiithi'rn Reception Cent<?r atid Clinic 
(Ci»f(tftiionaU 

Ventura School (Correctional) 
DeWitt Nelson School {Correcriondl) 


Mianti, Florida 
Ft. Pierce, Florida 
Chin<), Californja 

Norwjik, California 
CamerHIo, California 
Stockton, California 



Fig. 3. Pilot -Demonstration Sites \^ 
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Also by design, newly develop«i materials ivere tried out with members of the 
Con^rtium of Collars and Univtirsities (CCU) who are teacher educators and have served 
the proj^t in an advisory capacity since Phase I. {S« Appendix Dfor a list of members 
and their affiliations,) Once the materials for training staff to establish and operate the 
System had teen tested and refined to the point deemed ready for impfenientation, CCU 
members were asked to go through them making comments from their experience in 
educating teachers as to the apprcpriatcne^ of the content and format. These comments 
were likewtt^ tested and incorporated in the f inad products. 

Siuff Traimfifi 

The approach to training staff to establish and opiate the IMTS is designed to 
correspond as nearly as pos^ble to the training which they, in turn, will provide for 
trainees. That is, IMTS pitxredures are presented in a logical, sequ^ttai order indicated 
in the following figure. 



S£OU£^E Of 
STAff TfiAIMtNG 


SCHEDUtE 


EXFeCTED OUTCCMIES 


1. OramattiHi WorkslHip 
11 day) 


To be t9t tiy staff amf 
trainers 


Knowtodge tot 
Protest Goals 

fMTS Comi^nent Programs 
IMTS Staff Tr^^ning fteciu^mants 
Rcrie of d^po^atif^ A^^nci^ 


2« Establfsh^ Workshop 


Innmdiataly foflovt^ng 
of^ntatfon 


Spectfications for fMTS 

Propose for Establishing and Ofwating the fMTS 
Procss^ng Prixe^rm 


X Self-ln9trucfiof>dl 
Assifnniefits 
(8~t0 hrs. on Sita) 


During the month 
pmor to Operating 
Workshop 


KnowfecH^ of IMTS: 

Oi^atif^ Guide 
Concept & Goats / complemantary Skills 
Content I Guidi 
Froceditres / EmployatNltty Program 
Tartis & Criteria \ Fc^mative Awasswnent 

^ BtKl Man^ment Program 


4, Operalifig Workshop 
(5 ciays on Sttel 


After faeiiittes and 
staH are establish«*H 


Knowfed^ and skifte to: 

Dtagnosa, Preso'iiw, Manage and Evahiata tfte 
IMTS Component Programs 


5» Intertishtp • 

i2 w«ok» — Intern Stt©^ 


fmm^^tety foftowing 
C^ratinf Vtorkshop 


Practical enpertefw with trainees in operating 
the IMTS uniter supervision of trained staffs 


6, In— service Techn»ail 
Assistance « 
^6 c^s on Site) 


Site Visln: * = 
Bi^nwn^ly or 
Quarterfy 


f^oblam-Solving 

Advanced Traming 
Pf Process md Products 
How to Ev^uate, Sefect and Corr^atc 
Iratructional Materiafs 



Fiq. 4. IMTS Staff TraMMfu} Plan 

•Internship ami In ^irryice Tethrtical Assistance are Ideal training $ituatu}n&< however, they arc not absoSutoly 
essent^flt to OffSWatinq tfm IMTS, 

• •See footnote on pi^rje & * 
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With the exception of the Orientation Workshop which is primarily a group 
presentation, staff training is also individuali2ed to meet individual staff needs. This 
applies not ofily to the format for presentation but also to task responsibilities in 
iKzcordance with specific staff positions. 

Training dnmps 

IMTS Operation involves training for three different groups: (1) for 
teacher-educators and monitors \?) for \MTS site staff, and (3) IMTS trainees. Because 
of the variance among sites and states, tfie three groups of trainees wilt fcw discus^ 
individually. 

Teui'her Fducaiors and Monitors In California, the four IMTS sites are monitored 
by two members of the Youth Authority's research staff and two supervisors. They have 
participated in all phases of IMTS training, as has the Senior Re^arch Analyst. The 
research staff is responsible for the collection and analysis of incoming data from the 
tour sites. These IMTS related tasks are performed in conjunction with other Youth 
Authority resporjsibilities, 

ecu members received training in all phases of IMTS operation and contributed to 
most of the final products. Two CCU members, the Universities of West Florida and 
South Florida, provided assistance in training IMTS staff at the two f^ase II Florida sites. 
In addition Dr. Hobdy Perkins of the University of West Florida has coordinated and 
conducted the training for IMTS staff during further expansion of Florida's utilization of 
the System. (See Utilization section.) Members of his staff received trainirrg in IMTS 
methods and procedures, in some instances along with IMTS staff, and are listing in the 
expansion training. 

The Consortium is comprised primarily of teacher-educators from various 
institutions of higher learning who share a common ooal of providing adequate training to 
the disadvantaged and handicapped. The specific responsibilities of the membership 
throughout both phases of the project were to: 

# Provide assistance in planning for project implementation 

# Recommend individuals with expertise in the areas where special assistance was 
required 

# Consider and discuss any new or innovative ideas from members of the 
Consortium or project staff 

# Assist in formulating the assessment procedures 

# Advise staff on the utilization plans for teacher educators 

# Send tpucher educators to pre--srrvice and in-service training sessions and 

f Include the staff training program in their respective teacher education 
curriculum if program proves to be effective 
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• Conduct institutes or workshops to promote ttu* utilization of an IMT system 

• Conduct training programs for operating staff in an IMT System 

• Sponsor pilot demonstration of basic remedial education in an IMT Systtmi 

I}trs Staff. The staff trained to establish and operate the IMTS includes the 
administrator of the learning center (the individ'jal wfio must be knowled^ble in all 
asfiects of the program); all teachers in basic education, f)H?vocational and occupational 
areas; and counseling staff. In jctuaMy operating the Systf^n, tfiu tUlministrator ami one 
or more learning managers and assistants or aides arc n}voiv*?(i as induuited in the 
following table. 

TABLE 1 

Staff by Position for the Ten IMTS Pilot -Demonstration Sites 



Site 


Manager/Counseior 
Coordinator 


Learntnfi 
Man^r 


Assistant Learning 
Msmai^r or Aiite 


Cterk 


Other 


Ltvdv 




3 


2 


0 




ftidiiiii Riv«t 




2 


3 


0 


11 Part timi; Staff 


Munit Skill O'nttT 




2 


1 


0 








2 


1 


0 








0 


1 


0 




Atljnf.) 




1 


1 


0 




YTS 




/ 


4 


1 


9 Ward Aidfs" 


V«fitur.» 




1 


2 


0 


2 Ward Aides 


SRCC 




1 


0 


1 




0«'VVitt Ni^lson 




3 


3 


1 




TOTAL 


10 


22 


18 


3 


22 s 



^Ward Aides are CYA wards who ara not m n^d of iMTS servicas and are capable of pfovtding distance to r0|^lar IfVITS staff. 



IMTS Trahiees. This sample includes only trainees who could read at least well 
enough to be tested on the TABE initially. Average test results often reflect trainees who 
couldn't read initially but were brought up in reading to a level of capable performance 
on the TABE. Test scores contained in these data are total battery scores, with the 
averages across areas (reading, arithmetic, and language) being either raised or lowered by 
f)erformance in a single area* 

Sites were asked to s«nd in Persona! Data Forms on all trainees upon whom 
complete datfi had been collected, Du*} to work loads, most sites were unable to furnish 
these data before the cut-off date for tabulation. The age range at all sites was 14 to 71 
years, with averages varying from an estimated 18,5 years at one site to 26 at another* 
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Trainees at ail sites (witfi iho exception of the correction<il sites) were enrolled on a 
referral or self -initiated b.ists. No effort was made to m.itch trainees on any basis nor 
w^re any comparativ*- conttols suleclrt}. Descriptions of .he trainees at each site follow: 

SKCC. \t'*uum. ami DfWiti Sclson. Trainees are wards of the California 
Youth Authority; wards tirf predo»ninately male, i.e., only Ventura is co-educational. 
The average age of Youth Authority wards is 19.0 years and the average length of stay in 
the correctional facility is 11.0 months. A substantial number of CYA wards 
^approximately 2,700 of tlw 4,000 population) have serious deficiencies in reading and 
mathematics, Because ttw reading component was not yet implemented at Ventura, no 
trainees reading below 5.0 level as tested by the Tests of Adult Baac Education ^TABE) 
were accepted. 

Imtim Rhvr Conwumity Ottlenc tIRCCK Trainees are both male and female 
r(*sidents of the four atiiacefU counties serviced by the colfe^. IRCC trainees include 
sigritficant numbers of migrant workers and vary widely in age; approximate a^ ranc^ is 
16 to 71 years. IRCC also services non-English speaking trainees 

(ladsden State TcdinUal TratU- StiMot. Trainees are both male and female residents 
of counties surrounding the northeast Alabama city of Gad«ien. Although many trainees 
are high school graduates, grade level at entry tests out at an average of 7,(^. Trainees 
range in age from approximately 17.0 years to 60.0+ years. 

/./■. I'^ake State Technical Trade Scfioot. Drake trainees are both male and fernale 
residcfits of counties surrounding the north central metropolitan arsa of Huntsville, 
Alabama. Huntsville is the second most po^julated metropolitan area in Alabama. Tested 
entry level for Drake trainees averages 7.07, with a good many former high a:hool 
graduates. Age for Drake trainees ranges from 16 to 55 years. 

It should be noted in cases where many high school graduates are included in the 
trainee sample — such as at Gadsden and Drake — there is considerable variance between 
reported formal education and tested achievement, ranging in some cases as much as 6.5 
or 7.0 grades difference, i.e., trainees report "grades completed in public school" which 
are much higher than their tested ability, especially in isolated areas such as math or 
language, etc. No attempt was made by TERC to check the validity of formal educational 
experiences. 

lively Vocatmml Tevlmkal Schtot. Trainees are both male and female residents of 
the counties surrounding the city of Tallahassee, Florida, Entry-level for Lively trainees 
tested out at an average of 6,8, with ages ranging from 14 to 60 years. 

Miatni Skill Center fMSCi. Trainees are male and female residents of metropolitan 
Dade County. MSC also services a substantial number of non English speaking trainees. 

\tlanfa \reii Tetlitiiafl Svlnml. Trainees arc male and female residents of 
metropolitan Atlanta and surrounding DeKalb and Fulton Counties, with trainees moving 
to the area from the rural area of the state as a result of urban migration. The average 
entry level is tested at 7.5. Aqes runge from 16 to 49 years. 
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Because of the ifii:i)n){>letc reporting of data/ it h difficult to dearibe the average 
IMTS trainee in terms of age, race, or even nationality. Age ranges for each 
site -particularly the ceiling for Indian River — reflect the broad utilization potential of 
thi; SysttMn, as well as tin individiiality and adaptability of tht* treatment it offers. 

Prior to November, 1973, the a^ssn^nt prcK^edures required reporting trainee 
attendance In fmurs categorized according to requirements for ^^ecial treatment and 
grade-level achievement. Data submitted proved to be inadequate for the purpc^^s for 
which they were intended, i.e., for managing the IMTS and for evatuaiton. The reporting 
procedures were revi^d to snclucte "numbers" of trainees tn the categories whkrh would 
r^uire considerable blocks of staff time. These Include: "non-EngU^ speaking/' 
"occupational exploratory/' "administered TABE (first time)/' "new trains (beginning 
during the month)," "telow fifth-grade Mihiwement/' "fifth through sixth grade 
achievement," and those requiring \bss staff, "ateve ei^th ^ade/' Staff can use theMi 
data, which are reported monthly, to control staff -trains ratio and tin>e — parties tar ly 
where trainees requiring one to one mttial treatment is obvious ^ In working with 
non -English peaking trainees and where lar^ bIcKrks of time are spent adminlsTering the 
TABE. 

The data now teing reported, reflect a more complete description of IMTS trainees* 
Unfortunately, these descriptions were not available on the trains covered in this 
report. 

AsseitsmeNt Ptinredures 

A formative assessment and management (FAM) system was developed to provide a 
vehicle for effective management of learning tehavior a^roiated with SfAlS participation, 
both for trainees and staff. Formative asessment is improvement— oriented in that 
feedback on performarwre is used in making management droisions for improving that 
performance. 

The System through its stabilized interlocking components offers a potentially 
outstanding vehicle for evaluating and managing perfornwnce. After trying other avenues, 
the trainee's Study &:hedu!e (see Appendix E) was determined to \x the most effective 
method of collecting data on trainee f^ormarKe v^ich, in turn, reflwts staff 
performance in the IMTS. 

The Study Schedule is in actuality the prescribed sequence of instructional modules. 
Estimated hours (to the nearest half-hcxjr increment) are included for each module, as 
well spaces for entering module study time (actual time e& opposed to estimated), test 
scores, test times, and tutoring time, if any. 



•Foffns for t oMm-tlng tht^ liata we^e instituted early in the pfolect. The sites' lack of cummulative rePortlnp and 
the kack of TEBC st^ff to retrieve It all a devetopmental defect which ran be corrected when a model accOiintablllty 
system i« imposed on the IMTS end a specific person is assigned th^s task. 



ERLC 
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The Study Schedules for turch trainee xwre requests! from each site to provide the 
proiect with the ^immarv data ificluded herein. Staff training materials («je Case Studies 
4 mid 5) were developed to instruct staff in using this instrument for evaluating trainee 
perfurt^iunce and making effoctivt,^ nnuuiyeiiHJnt decisions based upon that evaluation* 

Because the formative as^^ssment system vft^s under development during the major 
portion of tl>e contrazt period, IMTS staff were plagued by a constantly changing design 
as the result of tryout and revisions. It should noted that tMTS staff vi^re 
uncommonly patient and cooperative during this developmental period and were 
instrumental in providing tt>e Systeitn's final products, Case Studies 4 and 5. ft might al«> 
be noted that the» docuniefits and their inherent proc^ures were developed 
independently of and differ significantly from the assessment system developed under 
sub -contract with Program A^ment and Management, Inc. (PAM) which is reported by 
that firm under separate cover: One focu^ on the amount of time the trainee worked; 
the other on the amount of achievement which occurred within the amount of time the 
trainee worked- 

In brief, the sub-contractor's a^sment tended to revolve around a time— analysis 
approach adapted from busine^ and industry's time studies. While over-emphasizing time 
analysis- -which is cnlv half of the picture — ^the importance of achievement tended to 
be de- emphasized. 

IMTS sites had neither sufficient staff nor equipment (time clocks) for the minute 
by minute recording of time demanded for this approach. And too, the basic method for 
asse^ing the academic component had already teen designed. The situation could best be 
described as an over— kill of the academic area a^ssment. 

Exclusive attention to the time-a^e»ment approach and the over-kill in as^ssing 
the academic component resulted in a failure to desi^ an adequate assessment system for 
Complementary Skills, Employability Programs, and the AIMS activities. Therefore, these 
components still lack the rigorous evaluation facility m h^ the basic academk: 
component. Several useful management instruments, however, were produced as a result 
of the research involved in developing a separate a^^ment component for the IMTS. 

Due to the ^se^ment desi^ changes, data reported during most of the contract 
period were substantially incomplete. Data were cate^rized, therefore, as follows: 

Group I Complete, defined as containing pre and posttest Kores in all 
areas {reading, language, and arithmetic), indicating a completed 
prescription or prescriptions. 

Group 11 - Sefni^Compiete. ctef ined s& containing pre and posttest scores 
in only one or two areas, such as reading or arithmetic- 
Crow/? /// - hwompiete, defined as containing either a pre or a posttest 
score but not both. 
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Only Gruiifi I data, cofnprisifig 43*'u of tht? Study Schchiules a^ported, are included 
m this report. Groups H and Ml dutj comprise* tfie rcrnaining 57%, 

Thi' t4j!i4)vvifuj t.iiiii' M*lhH:ts tin- f)ercunt*uj4* of complete and siMiii or inconipltMt* 
iiiiU oljtdim'd frofn tjach site. 



TABLE 2 



Completeite^ of IMTS Trains Data 
by Pilot— Deimnstratton Site 

m = 10) 





Group t 1 Groups 


l and I I 


F'llot-Demonstration Site 


Mo. of 


1 No. of 






Scheduies 


% 


1 Schmiutes 


% 






86 


63 


49 


37 


DfWttt McKon 


0 


0 


1 20 


100 




s; 


36 


! 101 


64 




67 


59 


46 


41 


Imlun RivtT 


54 


29 


1 

132 






104 


57 


1 77 


43 


Miami 


25 


14 


1 1S5 


86 


SRCC 


0 




9 


100 


V»'nturj 


54 


68 


1 26 


33 


vrs 


21 


81 i 6 . 

11 


i ..... 



Five sites ibO^l^) yielded tetter than 50% usable data while two sites (20%) had no 
usabfe data at all. It must be emphasi/ed that Groups M and U\ data would yield results, 
though curt.unly not conclusive results, had TERC time and staff been sufficient for 
laboriously tabulating and analyzing them. For instance. Group HI data (partially 
completed prescriptions) could provide an internal chock on performance on individual 
modut{?s. However, this sort of analysis would only yield trends for the individual. While 
these data (Group HI) do not supply effectivo summary analyses, they are precisely at 
the stage where site stuff have l>een trained to pay close attention to them. That is, if 
trends on tha first five or so modules indicate the trainee is experiencing difftculty, some 
intervention is necessary ifvmedi.itoly, not after his pre to post TABE chartge indicates 
very little (jr no iH:hievemtMU ur even d !o*,s. This is, in the truest sensf\ formative 
assessfnefU iKui fnanagefner^t. 

The two CYA sMcu yielduu) no usabfe Uuta at all required considerable technical 
assistance in wor'. u)g out implementation problems which were unique to their setting. 
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Fof ex*inipfi\ Suiithern Reception CofUer imd Clinic (SRCC) is i\ holding facility for ait 
schools tinder ttie Authortty, as the name applies. CYA wards come into the Center and 
*fr«? ev;ilujt<?d by CQuter i^ufi not WTS staff in terms of behavior, offenses, and special 
net'ds, ThtMf iorujtisi stay unless (fu»v «^<tc to receive psycholoyiCiii IreatmeTU -runs 
.ibout 60 days mu?ciniufn before thi:y ore assigned to a ^ecific CYA school. During the 
time SRCC was sotting up af> fMTS, only three CYA schools had an IMTS operating: 
Ventura, YTS, and DeWitt Nelson (vyhich was having its own problems with integrating 
the IMTS into the existing program and in ptoviding appropriate spaceK 

Through the technical assistance feature, ''problem solving/' SRCC staff were 
trained to develop a transitional prescription with trainees assigned to the three other 
CYA sites operating the IMTS- They were also provided with ''special" prescribing skills 
for those trainees who were not assigned to another I MTS site and were not able to 
comf)lete their prescriptions while at SRCC* These included a prescription concentrating 
on the arei* of greatest need and sending the diagnosis and record of the partially 
cofuplt.^hxi fjfescfiption to the assigned facility. 

In adcJition to the scheduling problems, SRCC had a concurrently running "token 
cconotny" program for emotionally disturbed students wilhin the institution and separate 
from the fMTS. TERC Staff advised including the IMTS in the ''token economy" program 
so that IMTS parttc.pation would not stand out as t>eing nonreinforcing and, most 
estjecidUy, to avoid damaging competition among the various SRCC programs. 

Technical assistance for these two sites t^came an apparent need when TERC began 
receiving data from all CYA sites. Data from these two sites were either non-€xistant or 
very incomplete. In conjunction with these two site visits, technical assistance was also 
provided to YTS and Ventura for the purfiose of retraining in the management and 
evaluation procedures associated with the finalized training products, Case Studies 4 and 
5. 

The incomplete data was the stimulus for providing technical assistance and 
retraifuttg of lesser itegrces to all of the sites. These data were also extremely instrumental 
in indicating the content and format of the finalized training products. However, it was 
n- t until the full CfiroHment of fall (1973) that the«} sfjectfic needs bwame obvious. It 
should be noted that incoming data since that time has approximated 100% 
comploteness. 

For the foregoing reasons, this report will be concerned with only the eight sites 
from which data were available in sufficient proportions in time to be tabulated and 
analyzed. The trefids from this portion {43^\) of data tend to hold consistent with 
ini:oming 1974 data, though considerabiy more time would he required in presenting 
Xhem here. 

hnlhes of trainee Perff^manvi* 

A deal has t>een said in iv\)nr\ about mxmi\i\\ni] tt.iuiee performance. 

Infj(x'd, any evaluation of the staff training conducted ufnkM this project would 
tir .t'v»i!iitf UKM^tny at huvv well traif^et s pt^rform iifuler tht? 'iysti^tn which staff had l>cen 
trained to establish and operate. In order to manage performance, one must be able to 
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look ut Xhv startifig poifit, design and implement treatment, change the treatn>ent if 
indiciitod, Jfid check the completion against the starting point in order to determine if 
the tfc itmefU mi^ effective and, if so, Wcis it as effective its one had intended it to be. 

Tlv starting and conifjit'lion {)oints an' evuludtioii instruments; the in h^tween is 
inKiaijement. 

The index measuring the chjf)g<* from start to completion in the IMTS is the change 
ifi acliievement scores from pretest to fK>sttest, with intervening instructional trcatnient 
(th<? IMTS), The fnanagement indicts afo efficiency rates (performaniiu oti niUvJufes) and 
l<»jf fiifig rates (performance on modules in terms of time if actually lakes to complete an 
estiniJtL'il time incretiitrnt of instructional work.) 

Pro to Post Tniinifrg Ctumge in Acfrievetmnt as measured by «:ores on the Tests of 
Adult ikisic EiUtanian (TAB£) is the most basic index of trainef? performance. The 
standardizatii/ii of the TABE, as well as consistent intervention (the IMTS) afford 
stg?uff<uint opf>ortunitit?s for comparing trainees across and within IMTS sites. 

Thi* TABE was chosen as the diagnostic instrument for the IMTS for several 
reasons. The TABE has a IcMcator test based on vocabulary which p/ -/roints performance 
over a wide rangt? of achievement levels (elementary, intermediate, id ^ondary). It is 
easily and quickly scored on site-- many other achievement tests must be scored by the 
publisher 

The IMTS his continuously made maximum u^ of whatever materials are available 
on the market. While the TABE leaves a good bit to be desired in t^ms of completeness, 
there is no better criterion -referenced test available at this time. 

The TABE is an adult -oriented, multi- level instrument which produces a grade 
placement norm for the areas of reading, arithmetic, and lajiguage. The E-i^ei is 
designated Easy and corresponds to the California Achievement Test (CAT) administered 
to fifth -grade school students. (The CAT is usually administered at the close of the 
preceding year, in this case, fourth grade.) The M-level, Medium corresponds to the CAT 
administered to eight -graders. The D-level, Difficult, corresponds to the CAT 
administered to eleventh- graders. The score ranges, by area, appear in the following 
figure: 



SUBTEST 


E 

Low 


LEVEL 
High 


I M 
1 Low 


LEVEL 
High 


0 
Low 


LEVEL 
High 




1.0 


5.0 


1 2.0 


0.0 


3.0 


12.8 


Rojrinig CornprohtMisioD 


1.3 


5.0 


2.0 


9.5 1 


3.0 


13.0 


Totai Reding 


1.0 


5.0 


1 2.0 


9.6 1 


3.0 


13.0 


Aiithriwtic Reasoning 


1.0 


5.0 


1 2.2 


\ 

8.5 


3.S 


13.0 


Anthmotic Funriamrntuh 


1.0 


5.0 


i 2.2 


9.; 1 


3.7 


13.0 


Totd Ari^metic 


1 0 


5.0 






' 3.0 


13.0 


Mf>ch.inic:s of Entjlish 


N/A 


N/A 


i 2.0 


9.0 i 


3.0 


13.0 


Sp<!ll(ng 


N/A 


N/A 


1 2.0 


10.0 


3.3 


13.0 


Total Language 


N/A 


N/A 




in.o 1 


3.0 


13.0 


TOTAL BATTERY 


N/A 


N/A 

., ,^ 


j 2.0 
u_ 


10.0 i 


3.0 


13.0 



Fig. 5, Grade Plac«?mfnt Score Ran^s for the TABE 
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The pretest and posttest scores used in this report reflect an overall {reading, 
arithmetic, and language) grade placement ba^ <mi a national norm. This is a matter of 
convenience; i.e., simply to give a quantitative figurr from which to worit. It is 
conceivable that a ir»iitiet? could scor\i around third grade achievement in arithmetic but 
score considerably higher in reading and langua^ producing an "unreal" overall grade 
placement, especially, if his occupatiofial training hinges on arithmetic skills. 

It ^ould also be emphasized that any person competing in today's labor market 
would be considered disadvanta^d v/hen performing at any point on the E or M-level 
range and certainly tho lower range of the D -level. 

iearHbt^ Haw, The ratio of the actual time a trainee takes on prescribed material to 
the estimated time for that material yields his rate of learning. In an individualized 
learning situation, however, this measure must be approa:hed with a great deal of 
caution. Learning rates can be expected to increase primarily due to the built-in 
reinforcifig elements of the individualized instruction. Even greater incr^ses cmild be 
expected should contin^ncy mana^ment Intervention be imposed furtlwr on the 
System. However, the multitude of variables — the simultaneously ifKirea^ng difficulty of 
materials, learning area preferences, etc. — which can occur without and even within a 
controlltKl environment can play havoc with learning rates. The greatest caution, though, 
is against "pushing" or "begging" increases in learning rates In a program designed to 
allow individuals to progress at their own pace. For instance, trainees could come to feel 
unfiecessary pressure to learn "fast" or "faster." Such a situation could reintroduce 
traditional hazards of learning such as peer pressure, dropout, etc., which 
individualization of learning seeks to avoid, 

Kffu-iemy Qtwih'tit iEQi. The efficiency quotient or ratio of the number of tests 
passed to the number taken is po^ibly the tnost sensitive measure of performance in 
terms of IMTS management, dealing as it does with module evaluation. There are only 
two forms (A & B) of the modular tests. A trainee can conceivably take each form at 
least twice (more would yield negligible results), and a certain amount of "test-learning" 
takes place. The EQ will point this out handily. For example, a trainee takes nine module 
tests for six modules; i.e., he finally passed modular tests for all six modules Indicating 
completion of same. This trainee is operating at about 2/3 efficiency, determined by 
substituting in the formula. No. of Tests Passed/No. of Tests Taken X 100 ^ EQ, i.e., 6/9 
X 100 - 66,6% - 67%. 

What does this say, necessarily?This figure (2/3 efficiency or 67%) — designed to 
be computed frequently - -indicates a slight performance problem for the trainee. Staff 
must examine this performance more closely as the following management strategies 
excerpted from the Operating Guide sug^t: 
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Complete the ctieckti^t for duxittiary traime tasks iwhich do m>t requi^ OMitrMtiitfi* &iifid i^ion 
dieckiist muhs, Kistitii^ the appropriate s^ategy or strategy as fottows: 



CHECKtiST OF TRAIWEE PERFOPMANCE ON AUXItUARY TASKS 



THAINEE PERFORMANCE 


V£S 


NO 


SniATfiOV 


Dcies trainea retpond in writing to 
nmluia Items? 






Rei|uife troitm tt> nsnpond to modutes 
Ito writing and to 'liand in'^ rei^kmses 
imm^isite to xAins nioduto pc^test 


Does trainee fequii^ as^stMOO on 
module items? 






Wiri^lraw assistant v^le trdnee is 
msrking on mcKtufe* Refer trainee to 
fTOvioys portion of module %^re 
imc^sary skili or information is pre^ 
lented. 


Does trainee ''appear''' to ruifi thrmigh 
modute? 






S)H>t-^heck nuxfule res|ionses for accuracy. 
If inaecurata^ l^e «ainee wtwt responm 
ami lequ^t that tie vrark more carefully. 


Does vainee keep accurate aimiunts of 
tinw cm the nodule? 






Siu>t-dieck nmHiie wnk time hy record- 
if^ time tr^nw ^appem^ to begin work 
m a module and the time he ''appears'*' to 
have comiriet^ module (asks for post^iK 
(^leck your recorded tknw wHh Hw trainee's 
recorded time. If differences oc&n, coun^ 
wi^ ^ainee on procedures for ami imiwr- 
tam» of recording time« 



Determine if the trainee wilt work utufer a i^n^^le a^eement contract* 

If note determine and record what is reinforcing to the tr^nee » follows: 

« . « Hiffe him list some of the things, actttrities, and people privifi^^ that he would be 
wiilii^ to work for. Remind him of his participation in the AIIVIS program and have 
trim draw on tl»t experience in developing the lisL 

. • • Go over the litt writh the trainee and cull items and/or pHvile^s whidi ymi cannot 
deliver. 

(Continued) 
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6BT COPY miAm 



Often the performance can be solved without contracting ^ecifically for improved 
EQ. If the problem appears to be technical, i.e., one which the trainee cannot control, 
crr.tracting for improved EQ vwuld be pointless. 

Staff are trained in specific prwedures for systematically using a behavioral 
observation checklist to identify behaviors which would indicate a problem with a reading 
level, the rate of development of concepts, and/or the relevance of tfie materials and in 
developing strategies to treat any or all of the identified problems. 

If the problem is identified as strictly trainee-oriented (lack of motivation, interest, 
etc.), staff are trained to isolate the specific index for treatment. An example of this 
prcKiicdiire is a^in excerpted from the Operating Guide: 



TASK 



E-A Evaluate Trainee Progress Using Efficiency C&otient 



GIVKSS 



Trainee's SttMfy Sdl»i&ile with at teast five conqtfetNt moduto. 



PRm'EDVRE 



ERIC 



1. Cofrqpute trdin^'s EQ by counting the nomtef of modifl^ posttest the ^inee has passed 
(84% or totter) and the min^r of module fiosttests he has ^Icen ami suhstf^ting in tha 
formular; 



Ato« of Tests ?m%&6 
No. of Tests Taken 



EXAMPLE: 



X 100 » EQ 



Ttito. 











Module Test Grade 


Tim« 


mimmutt 


Attttm 




Attempt No. 


uitmiii\ 


mutiiii 








3 


Fre 


1 


2 


3 


uiuiin 
















%^ 








































% 






































































i 








n 


n 









































































































{Ko. of Posttestft Taken) 22 j 11*00 (No. of Post tests PasMKi 
30 X 100 « 50% EQ 



Uaing tte Sttidy Schedule, define the existii^ behaviors: 

First Attempt Pissing 
Secmd Attempt P)assing 
Third At^npt P^ng 

Define tf« dasir^ liehatmr: 
Crtterkm 

EQ shtHild af^^roximate 100% at optimum lewl. 
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TASK E^4 continued 

Estsfalish m approxintdtion to ttie desired behavior. 
EXAMPLE: 

EXISTING BEHAVIOR (£0 PerfamwKe) * 33% or third attempt pasing 
DESIRBD BEHAVIOR « 100% or fim attein^it fms^ 

APPROXIMATION TO DESIRED BEHAVIOR S0% or second attempt pasring 

Mediate contract with trainee for approximatim to dtsir^ behavior specified in Task M-^K 
specifying time for adiievement* 

EXAMPLE: 

PERFORMANCE CONTRACT 
Trainee: Mm Robarts Qi^ 7/24^3 

Ooal: £Q apf^oKimafes ^% (Second attempt passmgl 

Imimdtate Reinforcer: 10 minutes free time for each test pass^ on seowd atton^t OR 

5 points towBfd long— range goal 

Long-Range Reinforcer: An hour off cism other than tfie formal bre^ 

End of Contracting: When EG for the next 5 modules is over 50% 

Checic Date: Friday, 7/^/73 

Ev«fludte achievement promptly according to terms of the rontract (usually weekly). 

Trouble shoot (evaluate EQ for ei^ module) during contra period using the Contingency 
Contracting Checklist (Task 

Rene^tiate ixintract until desired behavior (1(W% EQ iK^rformanoe) is achie^d 
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RESULTS 




Staff Training 

(kiemaiioH ami EstahHahing Workshops. During Ph^ II. two separate workshops 
were concHjcted for combmed staff in each state, Florida and California. These workshops 
covered a period of three days each (one for orientation and two for establishing.) The 
following figure reflects the number of participants for each workshop series in each 
state. 



STATC 


ORIENTATION 


. ESTASUSMNO 


Florida 


14 


8 


California 


29 


30 



Fig. 6. PafticipjMits in Phase M Orientation and Establishing 
Workshops 



Reports on the outcomes of the^ workshops were submitted to the project's 
funding cigency state and local officials, and woricshop participants. 

(yperating Workslwp^ Operating workshops were conducted for each Phase II 
pilot-demonstration site. Staff from the four Caiifomia sites rrot together for three days 
of group activities, followed by tv\^ additional days of individual training at each site. 
The number of participants Is reflected by site in the followir^ figure. 



PfLOT^DEMONST«ATIOM StT€ 


NUM8£fi TRAINED 


California 




C^Witt- IMetson 


8 


Ventura 


10 


Southern Reception Center and Oinic 


4 


Youth Training School 


24 


Other {CYA administrative and 




research personnel) 


7 


Florida 




Indian River Community College 


B 


Miami Skill Center 


9 


ecu partidpants 


2 


State f^sonnel 


1 



Fig. 7. Fartldpants in Phase U Operating Workshops 
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A total of 43 IMTS staff niembers and related personnel vwre oriented to ^e IM7S; 
38 were trained to establish an IMTS; and 73 were trained to operate the IMTS. Training 
dittes are as follows: 



Florida Orientation and 
Establishing 

California Orientation and 
Establishing 



July 18-21, 1972 
Septen^ber 12-14, 1972 



Indian River Community College 
Operating 

California Youth Authority Schools 
Operating 

Miami Skill Center 
Operating 



November 27 - 
Oevember 1, 1072 

January 29 - 
February 14, 1972 



March 8-11, 1973 



Reports on iniji vidua! workshops are available upon rwniest from the TERC office. 



Trainee Performance 

As previously mentioned, the proj^t was able to retrieve ^% of the data yielding 
pre to post performance for trainees at 80% 18) of the pilot— demonstration sites. These 
data, however significant in yield, lose a good bit of their meaning for individual sites in 
that they bear no clear— cut relationship to the time over whk:h these changes occurred. 



In the earlier stages of developing ass^ment procedures and instruments, staff were 
trained to record starting and completion dates for individual modules but not by the 
specific hour (or minutes) spent on the module. For example, a trainee could conceivably 
start and finish two or three modules on the same day, giving a very inadequate 
accounting of time per module. Also, weekends, holidays, sfi^ial permission for other 
activities interferred with an accurate accounting of hours ^nt on modules. It ^on 
became apparent that wide variances existed in attendance hours so that calculations 
from attendance records corre^onding to the starting and completion dates for modules 
yielded gross estimates of hours instead of actual instructional time. This was the status 
at the end of Phase I. 



During Phase II the time— analysis previously described was undertaken. A form, 
"Monthly Summary of Trainee Performance" was developed which called for recording 
blocks of time for each component program. Not only did <x>mpleting this chart increa^ 
the paper work for IMTS staff, but there was also no means by which to consider 
performance unless the Study Schedule for the individual trainee was included. Though 
cap^lized here, the evolution to the use of a single instrun>ent, the trainee's Study 
Schedule, for assaying performance was a time-con^mlng proce<». Therefore, It was 
only in the last four months of the project that most of the staff began to keep accurate 
and consistent records of time. 
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There was a significant attempt to retrieve data on the basis of the finalized 
procedures «> that data would include actual time per instructionat module. Including 
module work time, testis) timeis), and tutoring time. Unfortunately, the importance of 
the time factor still has not been wjually appreciated by developers and users, and TERC 
staff were not sufficient in number to retrie/e the data alone. Consequently, not all sites 
reported actual time. The following figure represents quite graphically the difficulty 
encountered in analyzing pre to post change as it relates to time. But even more difficult, 
if not impossible, is a:hieving any kind of learning rate without an accurate and 
consistent record of time. 



t- ; ■'- ■ — ' ' ^g^^mfTTaaaaas"! — = 

PiLOT-DEMONSTRATfON »TE 


ESniMATEO 
INSTRUCTIONAL 


ACTUAL 
IIWSTRUCTIONAL 


TOTAL 
ATTENDANCE 


Atlanta 


X 






Drake 


X 






Gadsden 






X 


Indian River 


X 


X 


X 


Liveiy 


X 




X 


Miami 


X 




X 


Ventura 


X 


X 




YTS 


X 


X 





Fig. 8. Time as Reported by IMTS Sites 



The four sites operating over the longest period of time (Atlanta, Drake, Gadsden, 
and Liveiy) were subjected to more chancy in ttme-keeping procedure, had a greats- 
number of trainees on which to retrieve data kept under earlier procedures, and in the 
case of Gadsden, had less staff to handle retrieving tasks. In summary, learning rates, 
which arc cautious measures at best, could be computed for those three sites (Indian 
River, Ventura, and YTS) supplying the necessary data (esimidted and actufil instructional 
time). 

Efficiency of learning is a measure of performance during intervention via mcKfule 
tests. By the criteria established for Group 1 data, these data were available for analysis at 
the same proportion as were the pre to fxtst chancy data, with the exception of Gad«ien. 
Module test scores were unavailable for that site. 

Progress Toward Implementing the Total IMTS 

At the outset, it is interesting to note this measure as it relates to Implementation 
of the various IMTS components. (Implementation and intentions of Implementation are 
discussed in a later section, IMTS Impact.) Lively and YTS come nearer to IMTS 
implementation than do the other sites as indicated in Table 3. though these figures are 
already changing as additional monies become available. Ventura, for instance, has |ust 
been able to purchase the materials necessary for implementing the reading component. 
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TABLE 3 



implementation of iMTS Component 
Across the Ten Pitot-Demonstratton Sit^ 



Pilot— iSemtmstration Site 




COA«»ONENT PROGRAMS 




Rsadinf 


Arithmetic 


Languafiv 


Exploratoiv 


Cl>R>p> 

Skills 


Pr»~ 
vocatimul 


Atlanta 


V 
A 


X 


X 








DeWitt Netson 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Drake 




X 


X 




X 




Gadsden 


X 


X 


X 




X 




Indian River 


X 


X 


X 






X 


Uvely 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Mianti 


X 


X 


X 




X 




SRCC 




X 


X 








Ventura 




X 


X 




X 




YTS 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 



Pfe to Post Change in Acliievement 

Because Gadsden reported only total attendance time, the basic data refitting 
change in IMTS trainee achievement from pre to posttest as measured by the TABE are 
reported for all sites reporting "total attendance hours/' i.e., total time trainees spent In 
the LRC, in Table 4. 



The most significant outcome to be extracted from these data is that (67/67) 
of the Gadsden trainees increased in grade level from their entry levels to their exit levels. 
The average increase for Gadsden was 65%. All trainees gained at least 1.0 grade levels 
and did so at the rate of .026 grade per hour. 

Another outstanding reflection from Table 4 Is the consistency among the three 
remaining sites, Indian River, Lively, and Miami. While the number gaining from each site 
was not as great as the number gaining at Gadsden, the rates at which trainees gained is 
almost constant, .CM)76, .(X)72, and .(M)77 respectively. Again, it must be noted that these 
rates are based on total attendance hours. 

The data reflected in these tables are presented for the purpose of looking at trainee 
performance at all pilot-demonstration sites. They are prewnted tc^ether as they reveal 
the near— conwstency of trainee performance and not for any comparative analysis. 
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TABLE 4 

Distribution Statistks for Total TAB£ Battery Change Scores* 
Across Alt TABE Levels (E, 9R, and D) 
Gaifeden, indimi River, Lively, and Miami Sefmratety 



GADSDEN (N - 67) 





Pre 


fV>$s 


Change 


% Changs 


Tot^ Attendaous 
Hmirs 


Graite Qtitn 
Hr Hour 


Medfi 


7.08 
4.5 - 9.8 


9-1 ~ 13.0 


4.62 
1.0 - 68 


65 


175.57 
40 - 473 


.0260 


No. Gaining 


67/C7 ^ 100% 


mmtm rivsr {h ^ 46) 


Mem 
Range 


7.55 
3.4 - 12.1 


9.18 
4.2 - 13.0 


1.46 
( .2) -{+5.0} 


22 


191.78 
60 - 831.5 


.0076 


No. G : ing 47 40 gr'n 

UVfc:LV {H ° 100) 


Mean 
Range 


6.76 
3.6 - tO.4 


7.82 
4.0-12.5 


.91 

(-.3) -(+3.3) 


16 


8 - 633 


.0072 


No. Gaining 93/100 93% 

MIAMI {N » 25) 


SVtean 11 8.28 
Range |j 5 3 11.8 


9.14 
5,7-12.5 


.93 

(-.3) -(+2.2) 


10 


121.0 
40 - 226 


.0077 


No. Gaining 22/25 = 88% 



*ln reference to Tdbies 7, 3, and 4, It should be noted that Kmie trainees may have lost on the initial prescription but 
ei^ntuatly they do ©aJn. The f MTS t» not claltnlng that there \% any wch thine as # twcher- -or stutient — prMf synenn. 
There wvHI he tou|^ Individuate f^-^d prot>ably some unknown wi^les. 
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Table 5 reflects the pre to post chance for the three sites which r^orted actual 
instructional time: Indian River, Ventura, and YTS. 

TABLE S 



Distribution Statistics for Total TABE Battery Change Scores 
Across AM TABE U^ls (E, and D) 
Indian River, Ventura, and YTS 







INDIAN RIVER IN - 


48) 




1 


— — 

Statistic 


Pre 


Post 


Cfiange 


% Change 


Actual 


Per Hour 


Mean 
Range 


7.5S 
X4-12.1 


0L18 
4.2-13.0 


1.48 


22 


02^ 
5-411.5 


.0160 


No. Gaining 42/46 - 91% 
















VENTURA (N - 54) 






Mean 
Range 


7.86 
5.3 - 11.1 


8.73 
5.5 - 12.1 


.84 

|-.4>-(+2.9) 


11 


48.43 
8-111 


.0173 


No. Gaining 50/54 »^ 93% 


















YTS (N - 21) 








Mam 
Range 


&17 
5.0 ~ 7.5 


6.86 
4.9 - 9.0 


{-.3)-(+2.5l 


11 


26.95 
8-50 


.0258 


No. Gaining 17/21 = 80% 



Again there is a considerable deg-ee of consistency amor^ sitM in terms of trainee 
achievement. 

The basic data for chan^ based on est/mawd instructional hours are reported for all 
sites excluding Gacteden (for which ^timated hours were not available) in Table 6. 
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Distfifautiofi Statistics for Total TAB£ Battery Change Scores Across AH 
TAQE Levels (E, and O) ReiKirted Se|>ara^ly for Savan IMTS 
raot-Detnonstfatfon Sites Repofting Estimate Hoim 







ATUNTA (N » 81) 








Pro 


Post 


Change 


% Change 


Estimated 


Graife Gain 

fiif nwin 


M&dn 


7.S1 

ai-i2.i 


8.27 

4*1--12.7 


.78 


10 


4-97 




^^o. Gaining 


73^1 - 00% 
















DRAKE (N ^ m) 






Mean 
Ran^ 


7.07 
&0-9.0 


SJ2B 
&0-I0.0 


T-15 


17 


. 5J-*^118 


Sm33B 


No. Gaining 


45/Be » w% 








tr^ 1 - 


^ ;=r^.'-.v.== — 






INDIAN RIVER (N - 


46) 






Mean 

Range | 




9J8 
4.2^13.0 


%M 

i-'.2)--I^S.O) 


22 


37.4^ 
117.5 


.0390 





42/46 - 91% 


LIVELY <N - 100) 






Mean 
Hangt? 


&76 


7^ 
4.0-12-B 


.81 


16 


13.48 
1^-55 


M75 


No. Gaining 


03/100 - 03^ 
















MIAMI (N - 25) 








Mean 
Rang^. 


8.28 
5.3«11.8 


d.l4 

5,7-12.5 


.884 

C-.7»-l*2^» 


10 


37.82 
5-89.5 


.0228 


No. Gaining 22/26 * M% 
















VENTURA (N » 54) 






Mean 
Range 


7^ 
S.3-1t.1 


8.73 
5^-12,1 


.84 

(-^f-(+2,S) 


11 


41.13 

12.5-158S 




No. Gaininc 


1 50/54 « 83% 


















YTS (N - 21) 








Mean 
Range 


8.17 
5,0"-7S 




.695 
(-J)-(^2^ 


11 


25.02 
10-51 




No. Gainmc 


J 17/21 ^ 80% 
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Looking acpin for consistent trainee performance, B9% (342/383) of the trainees 
consictered in Table 6 showed positive changes in achievement from pre to post. 

Across all sites, there is a median yain i^^proaching 1.0. Translated into percsnts^ 
terms, this change amou its to about 1 7%. While the average percent gained is not great 
it must be viewed in the context of extremely high trainee consistency. Across at! ates 
91% (4t^/450) of the IMTS trainees increa^d their educational levels. Since the ultimate 
focus is on tlie disadvantaged inciividua/, this outcome is of great import. 

Estimated instructional time repre^ted in Table 6 varies over a range from 1.5 to 
158.5 hours. The appreciable educational ^ins macte by most trainee were afXompUshed 
in relatively short time periods, again confirming the efficiency and effectivene^ of the 
(raining system. 

Grade gain per hour is a complex unit of meaaire and one not easily 
comprehendable. The last column for each of the sites indicates that for every estimated 
hour invested, train^s gained thr^-hundredths of a grade on the average. Thus, the 
findings with this index of learning rate are consistent vuith ^e outcomes of other 
indices- Learning rate can be a particularly sensitive index of educational achievement but 
the measure requires ri^ous, systematic recording. 

,., of the trainees entering the IMTS at a very low achievement level have reaUing 

difficulties and cannot perform at all on the TABE. This is indicated to staff immediately 
when the trainee attempts a vocabulary test, the TABE LcK^tor, which was designed for 
placement on the apprc^riate level of the TABE. Tfwse trainees, as well as non-En^ish 
speaicing trainees, work primarily toward learning to read. On<» they have learned to 
read, they usually score above the E -level ceiling but in the lower range of tine M— level 
test. 

From experience, TERC staff suspect that many of the lower M-level trainees 
included in Table 7 are actually E -level performers but for a>me undetermined reason 
were placed at the M— level. 

Table 7 reflects that in most instances where trainees enter the IMTS at M— level 
achievement, the greatest gains (x;cur in the M to D level range. This m^ns that trainees 
entering at M— level achievement make their greatest gains when moving up to D—level. 
The two trainees who stand out in the Indian River sample (Change Score of 4.05) made 
these increases from a low-level (E) entry to a high-level (D) exit. Highest changes are 
expected from level chants. 

Again, Gacteden is an exception with highest chan^ occurring at the M-Ievel. It 
should be noted that Gadsden retests within the same level so that trainees are level 
stabilized. Though no clear— cut cause-and-effect relationship is identifiable, this 
procedure could account for the very tar^ degree of change experienced by the Gadsden 
site. 
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TABLE 7 




Number of IMTS Tmmes Qmnii^ from Pre to Fbsltest 
ami Average Oim^ Scores Acro^ Ail TA8E Levies 
for the Eight fMTS PUot-Odmonsi^athMi St^ 

ATLAAiTA 



INDEX 


TABE LEVELS 


£ 






M 


M-0 


D 


No. Gaining 


.30 
1/1 


1.45 
2/2 


1.00 

1/1 


.49 
23/29 


1,74 

10/10 

— r- ■ — 


.72 
36/% 

^ 








DRAKE 








No« Gainifiq 








.50 

5/10 


1.70 

21/22 


.92 
19/24 








GADSDEN 
















r ?r> 

b1 'bl 




2.71 
16/16 








INDIAN flIVER 








Ctiani|i! Score 
No, Gaming 




1.10 
2/2 


AM 

2/2 


1.00 
6/6 


2.25 
10/10 


1.32 
22/26 








LIVELY 








No, Gaining 


0 

0/1 


1,00 

i/1 




37 
31/36 


1.86 
27/27 


,64 
34/35 








MtAMi 








Change Score 
No, Gaining 








.50 
3/4 


l.fiO 
S/S 


.76 
14/16 








VENTURA 








Change Score 
No. Gaining 








.38 

10/12 


1.73 
6/8 


.84 
34/36 








VTS 








Chan^ Score 
No. Gaining 








.52 
13/17 


1.43 

4/4 





Significant changes also occur within the D-level. Site staff have reported the 
0-level TABE to be "easier" than the M-level. Empirical evidence would indicate that 
D-level collects more trainees with "refrerfier" needs while M-level collects those 
needing initial skill training. 
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It Is noteworthy that the average M-if^ei grade ^in, excluding Gac&den, is 
approximately .5. This figure is to be compared with cwie of ,85 for D-level. The 
pro^K)rtion of trainees s^ning is quite comparable at the M arnl D levels, ranging from 
50% to ^00°o with a mean of approximately 88%, In other words, most trainees 
showed gains that indicate a higliiy effective training system. 

Learning Effidenvy 

The efficiency index addresses the question, "How efficient is trainee learning on 
instructional modules?" Or, perhaps tetter stated, "How do the number of attempts at 
module tests affect atxompli^ment and retention of the basic skills tau^t via the 
instructional modules?" 

A trainee who is accustomed to being tutored to a passing grsde a »iries of 
module tests might experience a good bit of difficulty when left to his own i^ility, && he 
would be in taking the TABE. One could therefore expect from him a loss in pre to post 
change or, at best, no change. 

Since t' ' "^'nij is a prcwedure to be implemented only after failure on the second 
:ittynH)t at the rnodulu fjosttest, ...ly pattern develOfii7ig could detects! and treated 
befcre the trainee experiences failure in overall achievement. The only way the IMTS <- >n 
guarantee success for e«;h trainee is to maintain a constant check the trainee's 
performaice throughout his prescription and to make appropriate alterations to that 
prescription and/or to institute treatment design^ to increase tralrree motivation and 
performance. 

The hypothesis, then, underlying the use of the EQ index is that trainees who 
perform efficiently in the skills tauc^t in instructional modules over short periods of time 
have greater retention and show greater achievement over a lon^r period (from pre to 
posttraining). Basic to this hypothesis are the substantial average EQ ^res for tn& sites 
reported in Table 8. 

TABLE 8 



Average Efficiency Quotients 
for Seven IMTS Pilot-Demonstration Sit« 



Pilot-^Demonsiratton Site 


Average EQ 




88 


Drake 


78 


Gddstien 


Data Unavaitable 


Indian Rivt»f 


70% 


tivelv 


73% 


Miami 


89% 


Ventura 


68% 


YTS 


78% 
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BEST GOPy fiVAlUBLE 



All sites !rfiow trainees performing on the average at better than M)% efficiency, 
with six of the seven at 70^6 and above. While none approximate 100% (desirable), these 
HQ's are particularly high in that staff had not yet b^n trained in ^lecific techniques for 
prof^cira) a positive chan^ in EQ at the time these data were collected. 

It is interesting to tiote that Ventura staff Independently Institutfid a contingency 
managemt?nt program directed ai improving EQ. When TERC staff visited the site in late 
October, 1974, a large chart was evident on which appeared the name of each trainee 
passing a module test on the first attempt. A lar^ gold sticker indicated a second, third, 
etc. success. If five successive tests were passed, a different shaped sticker so indicated. 
AH train^s were on the chart which was gaily decorated in addition to its content. Two 
trainees were obviously racing having almost reached the extremities of the chart and 
having passed 26 and 28 succesive module tests on the first attempt. 

Trainees were Intervievwd as to their individual reactions to this method of 
rewarding learning success. The program took on the spirit of a friendly intra-squad 
skirmish for the most part. Interestingly, tiiose trainee who wrbalized only slight interest 
we:e quite effective in pointing out their particular status, offering full explanation 
thereof. Perhaps, there is indeed a bit of wisdom in the trite, but tried, 
adayi'S "Buhyvii , caks louder than words," and "Learning r.jfi fun." 

There is no inipiication here that trainee reu^ tion was systeiiutically analyzed. It Is 
apparent, liowevtir, that IMTS staff are establishing thenwelves as behavioral chan^ 
agents. 

In summary, examination of the three indices of trainee performance aiross all sites 
indicate a rather large scale impact of the systematic training offered via the IMTS. 
Certainly the results are tentative rather than conclusive due to the pri^lems ^ociated 
with the developmental nature of the project but do, nonetheless, suppoit the 
effectiveness of the IMTS as a tr.iining vehicle for staff and trainees alike. 



IM i S impact and Utilization 

Administrators of the ten pilot-demonstration sites were interviewed via a 
specifically designed interview guide in order to survey the inr>pact of the IMTS on the 
state, the institution, and/or ajrrounding community. By position the interviewed 
administrators include: Supervisors of Education, Supervisors of Academic Instruction, 
Community College, Associate Dean, Skill Center Director, Vocational-Technical School 
Associate Director. All interviewees are either directly responsible for the IMTS or 
substituting for the person who is. 

Interviews of the four CYA administrators were conducted by CYA/IMTS nwnitors 
who have participated In the staff training and are knowledgeable in IMTS concepts and 
procedures. The remaining administrators were interviewed by a member of the TERC 
staff. A separate report of interview results in their entirety may be found in Appendix 
F. This report deals with additional comments made by administrators- For the sake of 
brevity here, a summary of specific responses follows. 
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B£Sr COPr RvuUiBLE 

In exafii^ning the responses, It becomes obvious that a gcxtd many qu^tions deal 
With attitude » toward the iMTS and evaluation of specific components and materiats 
rather tfion v\ith the impc^t of the System. This was a highly probable mitcome as time 
limitations hindered the normal tryout and revision procedures to which other IMTS 
instfunitMits ^ud been subjecteil. Tlwugh such information may be useful in future 
refinement of ihe System, the emphasis here is on what establishing the I WITS has meant 
to tiK' state, institution, md/w icxiai community. 

Generally, the more positive statements come from the administrators of the older 
sites who had had a longer period over which to cmint the fcwneftts of the System by 
collecting supportive data of their own. They were therefore in a better position to 
}usti fy the use of the System. 

Fifty percent of the sample reported tf^ ability to s«rve trainees whom they were 
formerly unable to serve, ft ^oufd te noted that v^ile the m^talfy retarded and the 
severly emotionally and/or mentally disturbed can certainty be considered disadvantaged, 
iht* IIVITS was not developed for these population groups. Disadvantaged must hold to the 
areas of t^conomic and education deprivation- The system has been uted with mental 
ret<irdates and the emotionally disturbed on a very small scale as at the SRCC and Lively 
sitt^s but ( I rtainly not as tsotated treatment. Supportive data on the results of this use are 
not yet 4fV.ji) 

Other tx^nofits reported include, hiyher grailc icvl^ guins for IMTS traineet> than 
trainees in other stn^ilar programs (70%); a da! 3 collation system sufficient to m^t the 
neuds of the institution {^(Xi^^X state officials 000%), and the state legislature (70%); 
tetter course decisions (70%); faster trainee? prc^re^ <70%); and expanded services (90%). 

It a|7pears where there is complete administrative sup|X)rt for the System, there is 
greater staff support. One interviewee noted the importance of an institution going into 
the IMTS "wholeheartedly or leaving it alone" as ail supporting resources of the 
institution are needed. 

In reporting promotional activities undertaken by the institution and related to tlw 
IIVITS, tht fotlowinn were included: open houses; n€W9^r>:\^cr ads and articles; tape/slide 
presentatior^s ntade in the community; in service trainmg for staff and faculty members; 
fliers and leaflets distributed on the campus, in college mag^izines, and school papers; 
IMTS orientations provided to educational institutions; and inclusion of the System in a 
televised film of the school. Obviously, some time and effort has been expended in 
promoting the System. 

Significant plans have been made to replace existing programs with the IMTS. One 
site will replacing the GED prepj^ratory program; three sites will be substituting the 
IMTS for existing adult education programs; two will replace their high school credit 
courses; four, remedial reading; four, remedial math; four, remedial langua^; two, 
occupationally related instruction; one, English as a Second Language; and one, their 
occupational evaluation and guidance program. 

Specifically, Lively is expanding the IMTS into two additional building and 
increasing the number of trainees* They are already operating at night. 
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Indian River is increasng their operating time to include Saturdays; then« too, 
already operating at night. They are also moving into lar^ facilities. 

Mf^mi Skill Center staff has integrate new individualize materials in the 
Prescribing Catalog which was helpful in TERC's revision of the Catalog. In addition, 
they are u»ng academic gunies as reinforcing events attached to trainee performance. 

Ventura is adding the reading competent to their IMTS, and VIS is planning to 
expand the Complementary Skills ctmiponent. 

At the state level, California is desiring, imf^ementing, and monitoring a computer 
analysis competent for evaluation purposes. Florida plans to design and implement a 
state-wide computerized accountability system for the IMTS. 

Utilization of the IMl System has expanded beyond the ten pilot-demonstration 
sit^ as follows: 



Flnrida: St Augustine Technical Sdiooi 

Lake City Community College 
Blanche Ealy Adult Center 
Seminole Community College 
Brroksvllle Adult Center 
Beggs Frevocational Center 
Big Cypr^ Seminole Indian Resen^ticm 



Massachusetts : Roxsbury Community College 

Bristol Osmmunity Colle^^ 
Springfield Technical Community College 
C^insHiamond Community College 



CttUfomia: Karl Holton School (CYA) 

(Oklahoma: Kiamichi Arf* VcK^tional-Technkal Schools 

0) McAl^ter 

(2) Poteau 

(3) Hugo 



Still another Florida site has been funded this year in addition to the six above now 
oi^rating; six more are planned for next year, im;iuding a ^ond Indian Reservation. 

The Universities of West Florida and South Florida have been re^nslble for the 
staff training at the new sites in Florida. In addttton, teacher educators from Oklahoma 
State University, California State University, University of California at Los Angeles 
(UCLA), and the Cafifomia Division of Vocational Technical Education are being trained 
to provide IMTS staff training in their respective spheres. At present, the number of staff 
this utilization entails is not definitive. With the ever-expanding utilization of the IMT 
System, the need for a nationally applicable accountability system becomes all the more 
critical. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Thv lufiy r*ir50r ubjtjctive of this developmentiil j>r eject was to increase the number 
of quui k1 persof)f>ei who can establish and operate an nidividuaUzed system of delivery 
of basic u*medial education, cxxupational exploration, and prevocational training. The 
objective was accomptished through a seri^ of workshops designed and conducted for 
that purpose using individualized staff training materials developed during the prefect. 
TIie effectiveness of that training is reflected in the number of trainees w4tos® knowlf^lge 
and skill levels were appreciably enhanced as indicated by the trainee achievement data* 
Noteworthy is the fact that these findings emer^ despite large site variations in staff, 
trainees, implementation of procedures, findings, environmental setting, and 
administration. 

The impact, however, is conditioned by the we.:' nesses in r^ottiing and reporting 
data whii:h have been discussed at great length, TERC recognizes that longitudinal 
follow - up is n^essary for assessing the total impact of the System, as well as to generate 
improventents in it. 

A considerable library of muiti— mefdia staff training materials and as^^ment 
instruments have been developed, field-test«l, revised, and p^kaged including 
individualized instructional modules dealing with ^>ecific procedures and guides to 
operating tfw various component prc^ams. A numt^r of (te^iptive pieces^ including a 
brochure with photographs, have been dweloped Others are fcrthcoming, and a 
seif-djrected study program for staff has been designate to provide staff with the 
fundamental concepts and technology upon whk:h the System constructed and 
implemented. 

At pre^t, 9 coordinators, 22 learning mana^rs, 18 assistant learning man^i^ and 
aides, and 3 clerks have been so trained. In addition, meml^s of the Consortium of 
Colleges and Universities were trained so that they could take over the resfwnsibllities of 
training potential IMT^ staff in the re^ective states. 

Effective as the IMT System is, however, room does remain for refinement. For 
instance, more detailed analysts is needed on the relative eff«:tiveness of component 
programs. Reading, which is basic to other components, warrants ^secial analytical 
attention. As another case in point, guidance programs may be implemented mc^ 
effectively by a trained counselor. And, systematic record-keeping via a time recorder 
greatly facilitates the Implementation and effectiveness of any system includmg the IMTS. 
In this regard and several others, staff training and motivation have been critical ffiK:tors. 

As mentioned earlier, IMTS staff were sub]«:ted to a number of changes in the 
recording procedures during the development of the management and evaluation staff 
training materials. Since these procedures have been codified in Case Studies 4 and 5, 
most staff have reported verbally a better understanding of the prwedures, in terms of 
their need for having data to back up management decisions and for evaluating trainee 
needs and accomplishments* 

In this vein, the earlier established procedures of assigning one staff person 
(preferably a person trained in either system mana^ment or record-keeping) primary 
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responsibility for coUecting and coordinating data at e^h site is vital. IMTS procedures 
are now consistent and offer vast potential in accounting for educational outcomes; so 
much so that the System, as a vehicle for accountability, needs little more than 
cofitinuous updating and tiywut for the purpose of keeping materials current and usable- 
Howevei, unless the impU 'nuntation of System procedures is as consistent and systematic 
as the delivery system itself, the accounti^bility potential will be lost. 

The situation seems ri^ now in several plac^ to demonstrate the feasibility of an 
fflxountability system based on IMT2 staff operating the System as it should be operated 
and the comprehensive effect on students who had had the tenefit of education, if and 
when this is done, it will be the first solid t«Bnchwork done for any system. And onc» 
this is done, the established accountabiiity system can provide a firm base for a 
state-wide (for states using the IMTS) monitoring system to coordinate a continuation of 
data colloctlon critical to up-dating accountability, follow— up, and comparative analyses 
of thu !""TS and other comparable progritms. 

In addition, the development of the IMTS thus far points to the need for truly 
individualized and systematic occupational training comparable to other IMTS 
components. The one prototype occupational cluster, fnWrmf Combustton Reciprocating 
Engine Repair, which has been developed by TERC should be tried out and refined to 
the point where it could serve as a model in developing the procedures for integrating 
matcriats appropriate for individualized instruction in other occupational clusters. The 
evaluation and selection of available individualized materials M^uld be based on the 
established IMTS criteria. Once materials are selected they could then be integrated into 
the various training courses by correlating them to task analyses or course outline as 
prerequisite, related, or skill instruction. 

A coordinated effort through the network of federally funtied Office of Education 
curriculum laboratories vwuld reduce the amount of duplk:ation of effort vA)\ch has 
contributed to an increase in the national cost of providing curriculum planning and 
development. A utilization plan shoijld be designed for a future project that would make 
the products from this project available through vi«ll-organized training workshops. To 
make ihis possible a mults -mexJia presentation should be enveloped for orientations to 
admmistrators and others. In addition, printed and mufti-media training modules with 
simulated aitivities ^ould be developed for the training of tearher «iucators and 
instructors responsible for implementation. If these products can be developed as the 
result of field test, the tesic system will have been developed and refined so as to be 
available as a guide for ctevelopment and tryout in other owiupational areas. 

The direction has been and continues to be toward development of a truly 
individualized training system designed to produce effectively trained personnel for the 
labor market — and to do so by producing effectively trained staff who can competently 
perform the tasks involved. 
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APPENDIX A 

Trudnee Data 



TABtE A 




Distribution Statistic for Pre to Postt^ 
Change Scores Se{»rate}y by TABE Levels 
for IMTS Trainees at Atlanta Afta Technical School 









Pte and P(»ttest: Level C 
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Change Score 
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3.80 


4.10 
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df » - 


p « - 
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TABLE B 




Distribution Statistics for Pre to Posttest 
Change Scores Separately by TABE Levels 
for IMTS Trainees at J.F. Drake State l^vMiiical Trade School 



Pre dfttl Posttestt Ut^ M 
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TABLE C 



Distribution Statistics for Pre to Posttest 
Change Scores S^iarately by TABE Levels 
for IMTS Trainees at Gadsden State Technical Trade School 
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TABtE D 




Distribution Statistics for Pre to Posttest 
Change Scores Separatety by TABE tevek for IMTS 
Trainees at Indian River (immunity Ck>lle9e 
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TABLE E 



Oistributioii Statistics for Pre to Posttest 
Change Scores Separately by TABE Levels for IMTS 
Trainees at Lewis M. Lively Vocational— Technical School 
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TABLE F 



Distritmtton Statistics f w Pre to Posttest 
Changs Scores Separatety by TABE Levels 
for IMTS Trainees at Miami Skill Center 
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Mtan 






a78 


J60 




.0170 


Rmp 




&3 - 7.7 


B.7 - 7.7 


0 - 1.0 


&5 -> 38S 






t " ZO 


iff - 3 


p " .0687 










PretBst: Levd M — 


Find PoMtast: 


Laval D (N • 5) 






Mmi) 




7.(» 


8.S4 


1.50 


43.80 


.0340 






&« - 7.3 


7.4 - 9.1 


.3 2.2 


39 - 48.5 






t > X95 


4f - 4 


p • .0088 












Pre and Posttcwt: Level D (N » 16) 






— 




I 9.1$ 


0.92 


.76 


38.10 


.0199 






73 - 11.8 


7.7 - 12S 


(-.7>-(+2.0» 


6 — 69.5 






t - 4.50 


Iff « IS 


p " .0002 
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TABLE G 

Distribution Statistics for Pre to Posttest 
Change Scores Separately by TABE Levels 
for IMTS Traif^s at Vmtura &^iool 



Pre and Posttest: Level M (N - 121 



Statistic 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Changs Score 


Estimated Time 
In Hours 


Ratio 
(Gain per Hour) 


M»afi 

— ._ .. . ■ ■ 


6.96 
5.S-7.0 


6L32 


.38 

(-.3)-(^1.0| 


30.96 
14J-72.0 


.0120 


t • 3.51 df « 11 p » .0025 


l^ton: Uv^ M - Final Posttest: Uv^ O <N » 6) 


Mtan 


&48 


8.32 
7.8^9.0 


1.73 
1.3-2.4 


63.75 
25.5-101 


.0270 


t • 9.44 df • 5 p < ,001 


Pire snd Postlutt! Lfiv^l D 


m " 36) 


fMtm 
Bangs 


&73 
7.1-11.1 


9.60 
&8-12.1 


.84 


46.76 
12.8-158S 


.0180 


t 1 9J6 dff - % p < J001 
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TABLE H 



Distribution Statistics for Pre to Posttest 
Chan^ Scores Separately by TABE Levels 
for fMTS Trainees at Youth Training School 



Pre and Fc^ttast: Level M 


N » 17) 


StBtistic 1 


Pretest 


Posttett 


Change Score 


Estimated Time 
in HtNirs 


Ratio 
(Gain per Hour) 


M»an 


&15 
5.0 ~ 7.5 


&67 
4.9 ~ 8.3 


.524 
{-.3).-l+1.4) 


23.71 
10-43 


.0220 


t « 5.24 df « 16 P < .001 


Protdst: Lev^ IM ^ Final Ptatmt: Level 0 (N » 4^ 


Mean 
Range 


&2S 

&0 - as 


7.68 
&S -> 9.0 


1.43 
.S - 23 


30.63 
18.5 - 51 


.0470 


t » 1.91 * df » 3 p » .0^ 
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TABLE I 



Chcinge Scores vs. Number of Trainees Increasing 
in Grade Gains at Eight Pilot-Demonstration 
Sites Separately by TABE Ltwls 



STATISTIC ^ 1 

Level: E E 


Level: E-M ] 


PRE AND POSTTEST 

Level: E D j I pvaI: (VI M 


Level: M-D 


Level: D-D 


Change Score I .30 


1.45 


ATLANTA 
1.00 


.49 


1.74 


.72 


No. Increasing Ij 1/1 


m 


1/1 


23/29 


10/10 


36/38 


73/81 or 90% increased at least .5 of a grade level on the average 


r» 

Change Score | - 




DRAKE 


.50 


1.70 


.92 


No. Increasing |! — 






5/10 


21/22 


19/24 


45/56 or 80% increased at least .5 of a grade level on the average 


Change Store 




[■' ■ 


GADSDEN 


5.26 




2.71 


No* Increasing 




: 




51/51 




16/16 


67/67 or 100% increased nearly 3.0 grade levels on the average 


Changs Score | — 


1.10 


INDIAN RIVER 
4.05 


1.00 


2.25 


1.32 


No. increasing \ - 


2/2 


2/2 


6/6 


10/10 


22/26 


42/46 or 91% increased at least 1.0 grade level on the average 


Change Score 


0 


1.00 


LIVELY 


.57 


1.86 


.54 


No. Increasing ^ 


' 0/1 

I 


1/1 




31/36 


27/27 


34/35 


93/100 or 93% increased at least .5 of a grade level on the average 


^ " : 

Change Score 


j 




MIAMI 


.50 


1.5C 


.76 


No. Increasing ^ 








3/4 


5/5 


14/16 


22/25 or 88% increased at least .5 of a grade level on the average 


Change Score 


T 




VENTURA 


.38 


1.73 


.84 


No. increasing 








10/12 


6/6 


34/36 


50/54 increased nearly 1.0% grade level on tlie average 


Change Score jj - 


YOUT 


H TRAINING S( 


:hool 

.52 


1.43 




No. increasing !{ - 






13/17 


4/4 




17/21 or 80% increased at least .5 of a grade level on the average 
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TABLE J 




Comparison Statistics of D vs. M Levels 
of the TABE for Atlanta Area Technical School 





PRE AND POSTTEST 


STATISTIC 


Level D-D 


Level: M — M 


n j 


38 


29 


IMean CS | 


.72 


.49 


Range { 


3.3 


2.2 


R/N 


.0868 


.0759 


<R/N|2 


.0075 


.0058 


SED 


.1153 


t i 


1.9948 


df 


65 


P 1 


.022/501 


TABLE K 

Comparison Statistics of D vs. M Levels 
of the TABE for J.F. Drake State Technical School 


STATISTIC 


PRE AND POSTTEST 


Level: D — D 


Level: M -> M 


n 


24 


10 


Mean CS 


.917 


.5 


Range 


2.0 


1.0 


R/N 


.0833 


.1000 


(R/N)2 


.0069 


.0100 


SED 


.1300 


t 


3.2077 


df 


32 


P 


.0006871 or < .001 
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TABLE L %^ 

Comparison Statistics of D vs. M Levels 
of the TABE for Gadsden State Technical Trade School 



STATISTIC 


PRE AND POSTTEST 


Level: D-D 


Level: M — Wl 


n 


16 


51 


Mean CS 


2.71 


5.26 


Range 


4.2 


4.1 


R/N 


.2625 


.0804 


(R/N)2 


.0689 


.0065 


SED 


.2746 


t 


9.4444 


df 


65 


P 


1 <.001 



TABLE M 



Comparison Statistics of D vs. Levels 
of the TABE for Indian River Community College 



— - ■- - ' ' 


1 PRE AND POSTTEST 


STATISTIC 


1 Level: D-D 


— — . — 

Level: M — M 


n 


26 


6 


Mean CS 


1.32 


1.0 


Range 


3.0 


1.3 


R/N 


1.2 


.22 


{R/N)2 


1 .0144 


.0484 


SED 


.2506 


t 


1.28 


df 


30 


P 


1 .0968005 
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TABLE N 




Comparison Statistics of D vs. M Levels 
of the TABE for Lewis M. Lively Area Vocational Technical School 



^ PRE AND 
STATISTICS 1 Leva!: D-D 


POSTTEST 

Level: M - M 


n li 35 


36 


Mean CS 




.57 


Range 


2.6 


2.8 


R/N 


.0743 


.0778 


{R/N)2 


.0055 


.0061 


SED 


.1077 


t 


.2786 


df 


69 


P 


1 .3820886 



TABLE O 

Comparison Statistics of D vs. M Levels 



of 


the 


TABE for 


iVIiami Sklii 


Center 




11 


PRE AND 


POSTTEST 


STATISTICS 


-4 


Level: 


D-D 


Level: M — M 


n 


ii 




16 


4 


Mean CS 


— s 

— « 




.76 


.5 


Range 


1 




2.7 


1.0 


R/N 


— h 

1 




.169 


.125 


(R/N)2 




.0286 


.0156 


SED 


i 


.2102 


t 


tl 

1 

t 


1.2369 


df 


— t 

— \ 




18 




P 


j 





.1228 
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TABLE P 

Comparison Statistics of D vs, M Levels 
of the TABE for Ventura School 



STATISTICS 


PRE AND POSTTEST 


Level: D-D 


Level: M — M 


i 


36 


12 


Mean CS 


.84 


.38 


Range 


1 3.3 


1.3 


R/N 


.09 


.11 


(R/N)2 


' .0081 


.0121 


SED 


.14 


t 


3.3 


1 


46 


P 


< .001 



TABLE Q 



Comparison Statistics of D vs. M Levels 
of the TABE for Youth Training School 





1: 


PRE AND 


POSTTEST 


STATISTICS 


Lewel: M - D 


Level: M - M 


n 




4 


17 


Mean CS 





1.43 


.524 


Range 


11 


3.0 


1./ 


R/N 




.75 


.10 


(R/N)2 


— r- 

— ti — 


.5625 


.0100 


SED 


ii 


.7566 




t 


— i — 

Ii 


1.1975 




df 


— ii 


19 




P 


Ii 
;l 


.1221 





Efficiency Quotients 
(Percentage of Module Tests Passed on First Attempt) 
for Eight Pilot-Demonstration Sites Separately by TABE Levels 



rr 

! 

LEVEL (I Atlanta 


Drake 


Gadsden 


Indian 
River 


Lively 


...... 

Mianoi 


Ventura 


YTS 


|i 

i' 

E ij 88% 


— 


A 


— 


80% 


— 


— 


— 


E-M j 


92% 




z 


47% 


79% 








E-M~D 


75% 




> 
< 


60% 










1 

M 


86% 


79% 


ULABL 


55% 


68% 


98% 


61% 


75% 




90% 


76% 


m 


68% 


74% 


86% 


72% 


92% 


D 


88% 


80% 




76% 


76% 


88% 


70% 
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APPEN Dl X B 
Staff Training Packages for IMTS 



ERIC 



CONTENT OF STAFF TRAINING PACKAGES FOR IMTS 



PRE-PLAMNtNG PACKAGES 

A. Preplanning Guide 
1* Trainer's Guide 

2. Printed version of Introduction to the IMTS 

3. IMTS Brochure 

4. Justification Information 

a. Questionnaire 

b. Concept Paper, ''Toward an IMTS** 

5. Description of Staff Training 

a* Script for Transparencies 
b. Transparency Copy 

c« Samples of Workshop Agendas (Also used in 

each workshop) 
d. Chart of Staff Training Plan 

6. Chart of Funding Resources 

7. Commitment Checklist 

8. Application for Staff Training 

B. Introduction to the IMTS (Tape/Slide) 
C Monograph: The Total IMTS 

0. Brief Review of Project 

ORIENTATION WORKSHOP PACKAGE 

A. Orientation Workshop Folder 

1, Agenda (Sample) [Same as in Preplanning Package] 

2. Discussion Guide 

3* Brief Review of IMTS Project 
4* Questionnaire 

5. Application for Staff Training 

B. Tape/Slide: "'Introduction to the IMTS" (Same as 

one for Preplanning) 

C "The Total IMTS" (Monograph) 

D. Prescribing Exercise (Same one used for Operating 

Workshop) 

1. Tape/Si ide/'S^m^ one used for Operating l/i/orkshop) 

2. Printed Sample Se 

E. F^ .Production 

F. Suggested Floor Plans (Also used in the Establishing 

Workshop) 

1. Printed 

2. Transparencies 



ORIENTATION WORKSHOP PACKAGE (Continued) 

G Component Program Prescribing Catalogs and Guides 

(Reading, Langua^, Arithmetic, Occupational 
Exploratory Manual, and Complementary Skills 

H. AIMS Orientation 

1. Tape 

2. Forms 

K Budget Specifications for Establishing the IMTS 
(Also used for Establishing Workshop) 

J. Establishing Guide and Forms (Also used in 
Establishing Workshop) 

ESTABLISHING WORKSHOP PACKAGE 

A. Establishing Workshop Folder 

1, Agenda (Sample) 

2, Expected Outcomes Chart 

3, "Boiler Plate" (Narrative Proposal) 

Also needed from Preplanning and Orientation 

Packages: 

• Establishing Guide and Forms 

• Budget and Specifications for the IMTS 
m Management Plan Transparencies 

• Answers to Questionnaire in Preplanning Package 

• Chart of Staff Training Plan (PnntedS Transparency} 

PRE-WORKSHOP ASSIGNMENTS PACKAGE 
FOR OPERATING 

A. Assignments and Discussion Guide 

Bp Copy of Employability Program for Staff Training 

C Operating Guides 

1. Complementary Skills 

2. Language and Arithmetic 

O. Establishing and Operating the Occupational 
Exploratory Program (OEP) 

E. FAM Introduction 

F. Demonstration Reoommendations 
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6£si m miMLi 

CONTENT OF STAFF TRAINING PACKAGES FOR IMTS 



PRE-WORKSHOP ASStGNMENTS PACKAGE 
FOR OPERATING (Continued) 

G. Case Studies (Interviewing, Diagnosing, Testing, 

Prescribing, Managing and Evaluating, and Managing 
the IMTS 

Also needed from the Preplanning Package: 
# Concept Paper, ''Tovvard an IMTS" 

OPERATING WORKSHOP PACKAGE 

A. Operating Workshop Folder 

1* Agenda (Sample) 

2. Assessment Instruments 

3. IMTS Task Assignment Forms 

4. Self-Directed Study List with Progress Chart 

B« Trainee Orientation 

1, Printed Script 

2. Tape/Slide 

C Case Study Set (fnterviemng. Diagnosing, Testing, 
Prescribing, Managing and Bvatuatins, ^nd Managing 
the IMTS 

1. Tape/Slide (interviewing. Diagnosing & Prescribing f 

2. Printed Programmed Modules 

3. Workbooks for Diagnosing, Testing and Prescribing 

D. Reading Programmed Module and Forms 

E. Sample Case Exercise for Complementary SkilU 

F. Employability Program 

1. Tape/Slide 

2. Sample Case Exercise (Printed} 

G. AIMS Leader's Guide (PMA Institute) 

H» AIMS Participant's Manual (PMA institute) 
L AIMS Set of Tapev (PMA Institute) 
J. Tape/Slide "Programming is a Process" (Tiemann 
Assoc.) 

K. FAM Study Guide (optional} 

L. Prescribing Catalog (Language and Math} [Notebook! 

M. TABE Tests and Answer Forms (CTB) 

N. FAM Action Line Form (For Technical Assistance} 



OPERATING WORKSHOP PACKAGE (Continued) 

O. Complement, ry Skills Prescribing Catalog 
P. Diagnostic Check Set 

Q. Guide to Observations and Appraisals by IMTS 
Establishment and Operation 

Also needed from Preworkshop Assignment: 

• Operating Guide for Language and Math 

• Operating Guide for Complementary^ Skills 

• Establishing and Operating the Occupational 
Exploratory Program 



TWO-WEEK INTERNSHIP AND INSERVICE 
TRAINING PACKAGE 

(Use materials from Operating Workshop Package as references!) 

A. Assessment Instruments Performance Checklist for 
Self— assessment and Monitoring 

PJ* Process and Products Programmed Module 

1. Tape/Slide 
2* Workbook 

3. Printed Programmed Module 
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APPENDIX C 



/MTS i'lindhifi Sources 
I'lorida - California 



ERIC 



I MTS 

ESTABLISHING AND OPERATING FUNDS 

for 

PILOT DEMONSTRATION SITES IN FLORIDA 



BUDGET ITEMS 


RESOURCES 


MDTA Title II 
(Federal) 


Adult Basic Education 
(Federal) 


T E R C (Federal) 


University of West 
Florida (State) 


VEA 

Rart B-Disadvantaged 
(Federal through State) 


Minimum Foundation 
(State Adult General) 


County School Board 


Coordinator 










Lively (1) 
IRCC (1) 






Learning Managers 


MSC (1) 


MSC (1) 






IRCC (2) 


Lively (2) 
MSC (2) 
IRCC 




Assistant 

Learning Managers 




Lively (2) 
MSC (2) 












Aides 




IRCC 












Room Space 


MSG 












Lively 
IRCC 


Furniture 


MSC 








Lively 
IRCC 






instructional 
Equipment 


MSC 








Lively 
IRCC 






Instructional 
Materials 


MSC 








Lively 
IRCC 






Office Supplies 


MSC 












Lively 
IRCC 


Remodeling 


MSC 












Lively 
IRCC 


Staff Training 
(Inctuding Staff Materials) 






MSC 
IRCC 
Lively 
CYA 


MSC 
IRCC 









Code: 

MSC - Miami SkiU Center 

IRCC - Indian River Community College 

Lively ^ Lewis Lively Technical School 
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IMTS 

ESTABLISHING AND OPERATING FUNDS 




for 



PILOT DEMONSTRATION SITES IN CALIFORNIA 



BUDGET ITEMS 


RESOURCES 


Adult Basic Education 
(Federal) 


ESEA (Federal) 


1 

UJ 

1- 


LEAA (Federal) 


C:alifom]a Youth 
Authority (State) 












VS 






ONTSd) 
SRCCd) 








Lesrninct Manaoers 




DNTS 
YTS 






SRCC 
VS 








Assistant 

Learning Managers 




DNTS 
SRCC 
VS 
YTS 


















DNTS 
SRCC 
VS 
YTS 














Rof>m ^n^pA 
nwiii 0|#avU 




SRCC 






DNTS 
YTS 








» Ul Itl lilt c 




SRCC 

VS 

YTS 






DNTS 








instructional 
Equipment 




DNTS 
SRCC 
VS 
VTS 














Instructional 
Materials 




DNTS 
SRCC 
VS 
YTS 






VS 
YTS 








Office Supplies 




DNTS 
SRCC 
YTS 














Remodeling 




SRCC 

VS 

YTS 






YTS 








Staff Training 

(Including Staff Matpriafs) 




DNTS 
SRCC 
VS 


SRCC 

YTS 

VS 


SRCC 
YTS 

VS 


YTS 

... J 


.. .. 







APPENDIX D 

Membership Rosters 
for the 

Consortium of Colleges and Universities 
and 

Technivai Advisory Committee 



MEMBERSHIP ROSTER 
CONSORTIUM OF COLtEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



FOR THE 



Dr. Herbert G, Alexander 

Vice President of Student Affairs 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 

University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32307 

Dr. Edward T. Brown, Director 
Adult Basic Education 
Southern Regional Education Board 
130 Sixth Street Northwest 
Atlanta, Georgia 30313 

Dr. Stephen Brown 

Division of Advanced Studies in Education 
University of Texas at San Antonio 
4242 Piedras Drive, East, Suite 250 
San Antonio, Texas 78228 

Dr. Robert Couch 
As^stant Professor 
1106 Haley Center 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 36830 

Mr. Tom Gannaway 
Extension Asscwlation 
Rehabilitation Service 

Department of Adult Vocational Education 
Auburn, Alabama 36830 

Dr. Roy Hall, Dean 
School of Education 
Sparks Hall, Room 129 
Georgia State University 
Atlanta, Georgia 30332 

Dr. Edward Kurth, Professor 
Vocational Education 
5028 Haley Center 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 36830 



Dr. Robert Montgomery 
5028 Haley Center 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 36830 

Dr. Hobdy Perkins, Chairman 
Division of Vocational Education 
University of West Florida 
Pensacola, Florida 32504 

Dr. Carl Proehl 

Professor of Vocational Education 
University of West Florida 
Pensacola, Florida 32504 

Professor Joe Reed 

Department of Trade and Industrial 

Education 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 

Dr. J. Marvin Rotertson, Consultant 
PARDNER SYSTEMS 
Evaluation and Planning 
4805 Dechant Drive 
Columbus, Ohio 43229 

Dr. S. E. Russell Chairman 
Department of Vocational and Technical 

Education 
University of North Florida 
8057 Arlington Expressway 
Jacksonville, Florida 33216 

. Dr. James Selman 
College of Education 
University of South Florida 
Tampa, Florida 33620 

Dr. George T. Stephens 
Associate Professor VIE 
Box 6243 

University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 35486 



o 
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MEMBERSHIP ROSTER 
FOR THE 
TECHNICAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



Dr. B. E. Chiiders 

Southern Association of Cotteges 

and Schools 
79S Peachtree Street, Northeast 
Atlanta, Georgia 30308 

Mr. Paul Deltcer, Director 
Adult Education Programs 
5082 GSA Regional Office Ptiilding 
Seventh and 0 Streets, Southwest 
Washington, D. C. 20202 

Mr. Charlie M. Dunn : _ 
Na^iile State Technical ins.tftute 
White Bridge Road 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Or. Ken Eaddy/ Administrator 
Vocational Research and Evaluation 

Function 
Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 32314 

Dr. Mary Ellis, Director 
TERC, Inc. 

2401 Virginia Avenue, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 20037 

General William M. Fondren 
Mississippi-Aricansas Council 

of Governments 
Room 518 

125 North Main Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 38103 

Mr. Dean GHffln, Director 
Program Services 

American Vocational ^swciation, Inc. 
1510 H Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 20005 



Mr. W. M. Harrison 
Assistant Commi^oner 
Vocational T«;hnical Education 
Department of Education 
205 Cordelt Hull Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 

Mr. Bob Hudson, Manager 
Lockheed Georgia Company 
Zone 276 

Marietta, Georgia 30060 

Mr. George M. Hudson, Director 
Rehabilitation and Crippled Children 
2129 East South Boulevard 
Montgomery, Alabama 36111 

Ms. Barbara Kemp 

Division of Vocational and Technical 

Education 
GSA Regional Office Building 
Seventh and D Streets, Southwest 
Washington, D. C. 20202 

Mr. Nate Kinion 
Program Officer 

DVTE U.S. Office of Education 
SO Seventh Street, Northeast 
Atlanta, Georgia 30323 

Mr. C. M. Lawrence 
Department of Education 
The Knott Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

Mr. W. H. Unic 
AMIDS, Link Enterprises, Inc. 
P.O. Box 11073 
Montgomery, Alabama 36111 
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MEMBERSHIP ROSTER 



FOR THE ^^^^ 



TECHNICAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE (Continued) 



Ms. Mary V. Marks 

Program Officer 

DVTE Program Development 

GSA Regional Office Building 

Seventh and D Streets, Southv\«st 

Wa^ington, D. C. 20202 

Mr. William J. Miller, Director 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department of Health and Rehabilitative 

Services 
725 South Bronough Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

Mr. George Mu'.ling 

State Director of Vocational Education 
State Office Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

Mr. Copeland J. Pace 

Regional Manpower Development 

and Training Coordinator 
U^. Department of Labor 
1371 Peachtree Street, Northeast 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309 

Dr. Charles Phillips 

Program Specialist 

U. S. Department of Labor 

Room 9112 Patrick Henry Building 

jQi D Street, Northwest 

Washington, D. C. 20213 

Mr. William J. Phillips 

Program Officer 

Adult Education 

Office of Education, HEW 

50 Seventh Street, Northeast 

Atlanta, Georgia 30323 

Dr. Felix C. Robb, Director 
Southern Association of Colleges 

and Schools 
795 Pe«;htree Street, Northeast 
Atlanta, Georgia 30308 



Mr. C. Glenn Valentine, Manager 
Technical Program Development 
Xerox Corporation 
\2Q0 High Ridge Road 
Stamford, Connecticut (^903 

Mr. George Wallace. Director 
Adult, Vocational and Technical 

Education 
Department of HEW 
U. S. Office of Education 
^ Seventh Street, Northeast 
Atlanta, Georgia 30323 

Mr. Hubert F. Worthy 
Branch Director 
Technical Institute Branch 
Vocational-Technical and Higher 

Education 
State Office Building 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 

Dr. Ben Wyckoff 
VR Ri^arch Director 
State Office Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309 
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APPENDI X E 

Study Svhetlttles for IMTS Comp tnents 



BBSt wUrl ARITHMETIC AND LANGUAGE STUDY SCHEDULE 



Trainee's Name: 



Manager's Name: 



LRC: 



kicial Security No.: 
3oal: 



] m [ 



Program: 



Concurrent Training: 



ACHIEVEMENT TEST RESULTS-Grade Placements 
[Fill in Name of Test (Level & Form), Date Taken, and the Achievement Test Results from Profile Sheet,! 



Locator Score: 


Date 
Taken 


Reading 


Afithmetrc 


Language 


Total 


Name of Test {Level & Form) 


RV 


RC 


TR 


AR 


AF 


TA 


ME 


S 


TL 


Battery 


(Pre) 
























iPost) 

























PRESCRIPTION 



m 

.No. CP 




Name of Mdter*al 


Ttit 


Eft, 
Time 
Hft. 


Date 


n 

Time on 
Module 


Tsrne on Test 


Module Test Grade 


Tutorir 
Ttmif 


• ARITHMETIC 


fime Attacated Daily 


/////// 


////// 


iifffffu 




Attem 


pt Nc 


J. 


A 


ttsm 


pt N< 




mtun 


- // ' 




1 ' '//////////AV////////////////////// 


lilt w, 


fill! 


II liill 
u f n i f 


nail! if! 


Pr» 


1 


2 


3 


Pr« 


1 


2 


3 


llllll 






































































1 
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BEST con AVAIUBLE 



Cat 

No 


tip 


Cocte 


Name -j>t Mat»ria! 


1 Dm 

1 


Eit. 

Tin>6 

Hrt. 


Dste 


Tim* on 
Module 


Time on Test 


Module Test Grade 


Tutor in|| 
Time 


AR 


ITHW 


lETIC C 




1 ///////// 


////// 


tutnti 


titnttituu 


Attem 


pt No, 


Attenr 


pt No. 




//// 


fini 


Aftntu 


iiitituutiitnijunuttnuufiutatiiiHUhiuiutrim 




///;/// 


fnuin 




Pre 


t 
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3 


Pre 
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ToUfJ Est<mati»d Stucfv Time ARITHMETIC 




























I A) 




VGE Trmo AUocatod Dtfify 


nniiih 


////// 


ftnuit 








It tit 


fnU! 


flfffl 




ninimt 
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Tot 


M Est 


irn<»ttK< ! 


^tudv T»me - LANGUAGE 






























































GRAND TOTAL OF FSTIMATED STUDY TIME 
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lainee't Name: 

ll^odal Security No.: 



READING STUDY SCHEDULE BEST COPjC AyAiUBLE 
Manager's Name: . LRC: . 



] m [ 



Program: 



Coat: 



I 



Concurrent Training: 



ACHIEVEMENT TEST RESULTS-Gradi Pkicementi 
iFill In Name of Test (Level & Form), Date Taken, and the Achievement Test Results from Profile Sheetl 





Date 
Taken 


Re3d(ng 


Arithmetic 


Language 


■' jgj- 

Total 
Battery 


1 Name of Tejl (Level & Form) 


RV 


RC 


TR 


AR 


AF 


TA 


ME 


S 


TL 


pPrel 
























yPott) 

























General Skiifs: 
ippedfic Skills: 



READING ASSIGNMENT 



1 ^^^^ 


Cycle 


Program 


Assigned Material 


TIME 


Start 


Finish 


Total 

i 






































— ^ 












{ 














I 
i 








1 


1 






By 
■i 1 

I 1 
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B t 




















i. 

1 
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1 
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READING ASSIGNMENT 



I 

J 



Date 


Cycle 


Program 


, 1 

Assigned Material 


TIME ^ 


Stnrt 


Finish 


Total 
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\ 1 
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TOTALS 


1 


PROGRAM 


Cycles or Cartrid'jcs 


Instructional Hours 


Comments 


Rc.idimj Tcclmologv 






I 1 
' J 


EDL 









COMPLEMENTARY SKILLS STUDY SCHEDULE 



Trainee's Name: 



Social Security No.: 



]-m-[ 



Manager's Name: 
Program: . 



LRC: 



PRESCRIPTION 



Cat. 
Mo. 


GP 


Topic 


Name of IN/lateriai (Frams Numbers) 


Est 
Tims 

Hf5v 


Date 


Time on 
Module 


Time on Test 


Module Test 
Grade 


1 UTOriny 
Time 






.EMENTA 


RV SKILLS 


///// 


///////// 


[(iiftiiiiiii 


liflHfllllil 


uniffiiitfi 


IIIIIIIIH 


iff 


//// 
f f f f 


/////// 
f f f t f f f 


/////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 

tttrtftitfttitiittifffifrteiiifrftltt 


//// 


//////// 


IIIIIIUII 

V 1 f W t W f t W f 


Pre 


Post 


Pro 


Post 


lUIIIIUII 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































'Estimated timM h«v« not t>««n volidstad; to b» IncludM In final r«vl»>or». 
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WORK SAMPLING STUDY SCHEDULE 



Trainee's Name: 



Social Security No.: ~]- | | U [ 



Manager's Name: 
PrograiTu: 



BEST GOPI AVAiUIBLE 

LRC: 



PRESCRIPTION 



Cav 

^. 
No. 


GP 


Unit 
Cod9 


Nam* of Material (Frame Number^l 


Eft* 

Tim* 
Hri. 


Oatt 


Timi on 

^todule 


time on Twt 


Module T«rt 
Grade 


Tutoring 
Time 




///// 


///////// 


nfiitiiiiiii 


lUlllfllllll 


///////////// 


iiiiiiiii: 


/// 


//// 


/////// 


iiiiinniiiiiiiiuiitniiuininiiiiiiiiiiiiiintiaiiiii 


//// 


//////// 


Klllfllll 


PrA 








niiiifKi 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































.1 III 





































































































































































































































'' 'Enimatad ttm«« h«v« not tMMn «*lld«t«d: ta t>« Inctudad In find ravltlon. 
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I 

APPENDIXF 
ntlS hnfKict Sttuly 



AI»V»NtSTBATOR'S ASSESSMEITT OF Tt4E IMPACT 
Of THE INDIVIDUAUZEO MANPOWER TRAINING SYSTEM (IMTS) 



Introiluctim 



Ten ptlot-demonstration sites (oeated in the state? of AtabOTidt Califomiat Ftorida ami Georgia are 
now operating the Individualired Manpower Training System. Th^e slt^ repr®^ variot^ kincb of 
institutions including: community wHeg®, vocational -technical sdiools^ skill centers and correctional 
schools. New sites are now being established in California, Florida, Massachusetts, and Oklahoma, The 
ten sites whose administrators were interviewed include: 

1. Southern R^eption Center -Oinic, ^torwalk, Catifomia 

2. Youth Training S^iool, DMno, California 

3. Ventura School, Camaritio, California 

4. J>F. Drake Technical Trade School, Huntsville, Alabama 

5. 6adsc*en State Technic^ Trade School, GacMen, Alabama 

6. Indian River Community College, Fort Pierce, Florkfa 

7. Miami Skill Center, Miami, Florida 

8. Atlanta Area Technical SdK>ol, Atlanta, Georya 

9. Lewis M. Lively Area Vocation^ -Tedmical School, Tallahassee, Florida 
to. DeWitt Nelson Training Center, Stockton, California 

The purpose of the questionnaire, Mmintstrator's As^ment of the Impact of the Individualized 
Manpower Training System, w^ to survey the impact of the IMTS from the administrator's viewpoint. 
This survey was nwant to reveal their knovirfedge of and attitude toward the IMTS in each particular 
site. Some of the key operations and issues not being addressed in the Formative Assessment and 
Management {FAM) effort were covered in this instrument. This report is strictly from the school 
administrator's viewpoint and does not represent actual opinions of site staff. 

De^i&i of the Questiohmire 

The impact questionnaire was deigned for a small population in order that it could be 
administered by an interviewer experienced in IMTS procedures, in interviewing f^ple, and in 
organizing data. Limitation of time did not allow for this instrument to be pilot- tested with 
administrators; however, it w» tried out on TERC staff before it was finalised, it was designed to yield 
quotaWe type res^^nses as welt as summaritive data* The questions were developed in a layout that 
facilitated telephone follow- ups to clarify certain points in question while organizing the collected data* 



Ten administrators were interviewed during the months of November and December, 1973, and 
asked to complete the questionnaire. The types of administrators interviewed included: Supervisors or 
Educatiofi (2h Supervisors of Academic Instruction {2), Directors of Vocational Technicat Schools (3), 
the Associate Dean of a Community College (1)* the Director of a SkM Center 0), and the Associate 
Director of a Vocational - Trade School (1). The administrator directly in charge of the IMTS site staff 
was interviewed. Assistants or associates were interviewed when the chief administrators were not 
available. 



Methodidogy 



SuMeiHs 
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Om experienced interviewer traveled to six of the sites to interview adfitinistrators. The other four 
administrators were interviewed by IMTS monitors who h^ t^rticipated in staff training end were 
knowled{|^ab(e in tMTS o^ncepts and proradur^. The questionnaire was deigned for one interviewer to 
coltect all of the data which uiticnately would provide more consist^t results. The interviewer hMl-a 
working knowtedg? of ttw IMTS, end h^ experienw in conducting intervi^ and organizing ctota. 



tfoee^m for CoOection of Data 

The interviewer reviewed the qwstionnalre thorou^ity to famlHerize himself with the content 
contained in the questicmnaire so that he c^d answer my questions which might ariso during tt^ 
interview. The subjects were f yntacted to »:h«lute interviews. The ac^nistrators did not see copies of 
the impact questionnaire until the time of the interview. The questkmnaire vm completed in one 
interview s^ion luting approxinuitety one to two hours* All sources and figure numtioned by the 
subject were documented by the interviewer. 



Results 



Results were compiled in charts, one for ead^ quest!(»>, relating the response of ewh sub}e^. The 
results could not be ix>mpared to past results because this was the initial use of the impact 
questionnaire. The foltowtng results were reported: 

Each question is follcwed by the results from the ten sites* The numt^rs listed refH^esented the 
number of administrators that responded to each answer. 

(V tn cotnparison other pr^^s Mth sfmitsr otfectfves} for training ttm (/isadvant^f^, have 
the effects of the tMTS been positive, f^tiw or f/te same in iftew m^eas? 



ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 



EMPLOYMENT 



1.1 


10 


Positive 




1.4 


5 


fdsitive 




1,7 


5 


Positive 


ii 


0 


Negstive 




1.5 


0 






1.6 


0 




1.3 


0 


The same 




1.6 


1 


Ths satm 




1.9 


1 


The $ame 










1.68 


3 


Not Applicable 
m Unknown 




1J» 


3 


Not ApfdteaWe 
Or Unknown 























Other Comments smd/w Soppt^ng Data 

The IMTS Is not meeting the needs of very disturbed youths at one shte. Another administrator 
commented that the disciplined and structured approach of the IMTS has a positive effect on students. 
One subject noted that in 20 years of experience, this is the most effective program he h^ come in 
contact with concerning the 3 areas above. Others feel that students are curious about this fK'ogram, 
they discover and they like it. One ^ministrator feels that more occupational materials at affordable 
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costs should bu rt*commiMKied ui conjutictioii wi!h the system. One site may phas« out other progrann 
and replace them with IIVJTS prog^dms. Throe of tht' subjei!t$ noted that the IMTS was not ttwolved with 
occupational trfiininij or t^nnploymetu at their sites- 

(?) hi com^uifison yvith otlter progrjins (wHh Similar objectives) for (raming the dfs^dvant^^, have 
the tMTS trjinees' rates of gain in grille fevels l^n hi^ier, fomr or the 5im)e!^ 



?.1 


7 


Higher 


2.2 


1 


Lower 


2.3 




The same 


2.4 


2 


DmVt know 
or Unknown 



Oihix Cotnnk^ns ^ui/or Suf^wrtiiig Data 

it was tinknnwit W lowei grade i^«ns vwie the results of "more difficult students" to work with or 
some other rt^asln> one sitt*. Four of the subjects fell thai there was no comparative data available on 
other sfmibf programs. One subject ftJit that observation indicatt^f traint'<ni tarcome "better prepared'^ m 
fhi? IMTS program thati in other pf ograms. Onu subject t^Mi^^vfHt the IIVITS show^»d greater gains based on 
a f:umpar<&otJ of the Test of Adutt Bas^c Educatioii <TABE^ used vyith thff IMTS ^nd the Gates test used 
tfrotht?r programs. Another subject feels that gri«ie levels had increased "faster"* with the IMTS than 
vvith ufhi?r progtarns. 

i3f Hiive yoii tye^n ahfe to serve trwnees yotf were imabte to t^rve prtar to the estabfhfiment of 



3.1 


5 


Yes 


3.2 


B 


Ho 


3.3 


0 


Don't know 



OtfHY Comnwots offd/or St^f^wrtif^ £?^ffi 

Two hubitnrt:, ^d\d thai MTS oifortKf a lower giado entry fuve!, and therefore they could serve 
niujf stiid{.'t>ts. Om sulHtJct ccmmK^itcd that U^mn subjocls we:<? Mjrvud ln?cauH? it was difficult to test 
ami pn.^rjibo fen ujicoopt^rative students such as tht>se in thfv/'nxnfpsychii'' f^Trogram. Two subjects 
ac|iiM:d fh.u tht» fus^ds of th<» snid^nits are b<)tlf?f mvt u? the IMTS fMngram but there is probably not an 
irH:ft^usti m xUv. numhi t nf *»tud*?r»ts st^fv^^d. Ow subjuct ivv.h that ther<* is an increase in those who ate 
st»fvt^d hw*iiisn thif IMTS assists in identtfytny specific doficioftcj*.«i. Afiothtjr fdt that this IMTS provided 
a sysftMnatic uppuMch to conviititional edtiCiilionat services. 
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(4} What fS y€Hir rating of the c^fferts of the use of ttw Guide to Establishing the iiitffytcUidilzeti 
IWaniKiwer Training System onif df^fSt^fU:e from TlFtiC in the setting up of your IMTS programP^ 



4.1 


2 


Excellent 


4.2 


4 


Very good 


4.3 


3 


Good 


4.4 


0 


Poor 


4.5 


1 


Otiier 



Otfm Cojunwnts and/or Supporting Dittn 

Five sih's fuufuf tht.' Gui(*? to LsMblishuitj the tMTS very useful and helpful. Onu bubject 
co!TH7h.»n!rd thjt Staff Uirtu)vor hi*d dt^a^wd the efft*ct$ of IMTS statt training. Another subject 
commtMJt<»(i \hM ihf? !iatM»MS won? vtny goud. but that some of the forms ixi the system had been 
tr\nibhj>omu. He also commented th^jt hi^ site had Xo pruit tht?ir own forftis f;<ther Xh^n be properly 
supplit'd ftofn TERC* 

0,u^ subject commented that r<.*quu!i!s tor supplies and assistance havti buen pfopurly met. and 
wht*M th<^^ f(>rfn;it of tht? systt??Tj is inllowcd, t^vi:fylhH*g woiks. One subject cummtfnttfd that more IMTS 
T£F?C i»t«iff viMt,s, vvurksh()|)s, assistuncw iw fundiny and m techniques for securing funds from source^ are 
notidod. He agrtN^d that moa* follow up ass^stafico was netidt?d after staff training. Another sutiject 
<:omtntM»fed that tfn: TERC Southeast d^r^jctor k perceived as dedicated and truly concerned. 

Ofv: sft'* frit tnat the Guide was erroneous and ilaf not apply to theit setting, t)ut that it was a 
pnsirtv*^ apprnat:h. l! was suygt^stt'd l)y th<! subjn*c:t {nun this s\Ui that one ty{w of guide is needed tor a 
qtoup tfiat would uidLKle Ti:r:hr>it:al Educatiuf) Ceftt<?fS a?u} Community CoHeytJS and atiother gui*.' for 
sut h Htstnutions as vtH:atiofiaf hiyii schoofs/ ' ' 

Afuiithfrt siibjt-i:! nutftl thai on Ihe b«His of thf tofounatuH) fun>isN*d tn the Guido, some items 
vviffM ficamht vvbit h iM not U'^ui thf^in^elves weU to the Man|M>wer Developnn*nt atuf T»ainif)(^ (tVIDT) 
sitiKition .It his s(ti.». Of>4: sttt? ftrfitirttd fful tcchoK^j! »issistance was disofgaiu/^ed and confusmt| that 
ihrtv \v*'H' too MMoy mcptinfjs tfiat did tint lesult in vf«*ble tian^mg. 

Aiiothfif *,uf)i?;t:*. i<'|JM?tl*.Hl thut V>^' toehnuMl jssistanf^e itais exciillent. Site pii>blt?ms di;H to Uck of 
sp.K:«^ t>fa!t at'd t'fiurfwnenf fwevfjnhfd total nnphnni^ntatioH oi the system* 

(^t Wouhf you n^ oniniomfed the tMTS to other sclfoafs or institutions for their use^ 



5.1 


10 


Yes 


5.2 


0 


No 



""Putt t>f the; state's cnmmitin£>nt with TERC was To furnish all Sites in the state ivith iuinhni forms. 
**This subject was the representative of a comnuinity colteye* 
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Other Comnwm and/or Suf^orting Data 



Orif? site mentioned that the process would be more valuable if it could continue at the next 
(dsstqm.'d) ifntitutioft,* Af>t>tht»f sii!)joct tijt the coticept ahd the system were excellent. One site felt 
that the IMTS offers a structured, disciplined approach focusing on deficiencies, although it is not an 
answer to all difficuittes. 

One subject felt that the JMTS should be in alt »:hools. Another subject related that the 
implementation of the system is frustrating and hard to ^t organized* He related further that anyone 
undertaking to use the IMTS should be forewarned. 

Another site telt that the system effectively diagrK>sed trainees' problems for individualized 
instruction. 0>e subject mentioned that h*» would definitely recommend it for adult oriented situations 
concerned with Manpower Development and Training (MDTK etc. He noted that the IMTS has 
particularly answered the need for basic education. 

One administrator recommended it for his state whether or not there were federal funds available 
fur it. He felt that further research, once the system has proved itself is not needed. Another subject 
commented that the system had been helpful and recommended it, 

fSf Have yoii recamrrjencted the IMTS to other schools or institutions for their use? if so^ tf^here? 



6.1 


6 


Yes 


6.2 


4 


No 



^. School oMnstit^ 

1. Winona ™ Birmin^am, Alabama 



*2. Atlanta Area Technical School - Atlanta, Georgia 

*3> Seminole Community College. Florida 

*4> St> Augustine Technical School - St. Augustine, Florida 

5. North Florida Junior College Vocational Prvision 

6. Perry Vocational School Perry, Florida 

7. Panama City Technical School - Panama City, Florida 

8. Pensacola Technical School - Pensacola, Florida 
*Now IMTS sites. 

Other Conffrrents and/or Supporting Data 

Otyo administrator felt the entire state youth authority should implement this system. Another 
comm(?nttd that ur»ttl his program had supporting data, he would not recommend the program. One 
Siil)jncr h.jd disciKsod the program with other institutional representatives, but had not given any 

r(.'Commf?ndatiOf>s. 

One subject recommended the system at workshop ronferonces at Mate level, to: the Southern 
AssucKition of Coikgijs and Schools, the Commission on Vocational Education, State Vocational 



*This relates to correctional facilities in one state. 
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EducdVon Departftiefit fK?rsofut*fl. the City Bo«ird of Education, and the County Board of Education 
representatives who visited the IMTS program for into? mjt ion. 

One adininistrator tecommended the progfiim to several Indian groups and to about ten other 
schools, four other subjecti^ r*'CtjMimended tht.' pri>gf;im in every appropriate situatiotu 

f/} Honf ttoes your IMTS staff react to ttre st^^f perfornmnce accoun^Mfty inherent in tfw asmmmnt 
procedures of the fMTS? 

Some subjects had pcsitive reactions; they did not enjoy the time entailed in the assessment, but 
saw Its purpose. 

Two subjiects had nc^iive reactions because of too much paper work. One of these sites had not 
fully unpfeinented the Rrogram yet. One subject did r^ot have a direct ai^wer to the question. 

(8) Whjt is your overall raffng of tfte performantce of the (MT^ staff F 



8.1 


3 


Exceiient 


8.2 


6 


Vety good 


8.3 


1 


Adequate 


8.4 


0 


tnaitequate 



Othi^ Connnenh and/or Suf^orting Data 

Staff turnover has helped prevent better performance was one comment. Also, it was mentioned by 
the same subfect that short term staff tend not to tecorrie welt trained eriough or involved enough in 
the Ift/ITS to do excefletit work. One subject rnentiof>ed that terrible obstacles such as construction had 
t4> bf overri>mf». 

Ontr adn>inft,tratot commented that wmking with the disadvanta^.'d on a continuous basis is the 
kinci <it activity that is intensive and staff need some diversion from torg teim association with this type 
of work. 

Four othi.*! suhjt?t:t*» wt^re very favorable m Ihon comments of tMTS staff perfoi iTiance. tt was 
mentiont^d by IhestJ subjects that even ur^der less than optimum conditions their staff performed well 
and showed i^xc*»lltMJt prfigruss. Good leadership and admine,trative support were two reasons foi 
enceMent staK pt^t ioi laino' at one site. 



(9f fs the IMTS tfaUf cofftxtion system sufficient to fmet the needs of your school, state officials and 
the iegfstaturf}'^ 



SCHOOL 



9.1 


10 


Yes 


9.2 


0 


No 


9.3 


0 


Don't know 



STATE OFFICIALS 



STATE LEGISLATURE 



9.4 


10 


Yes 


9.5 


0 


No 


9.6 


0 


Don't know 



a? 


7 


Yes 


9.8 


0 


No 


9.9 


1 


Don't know or unknown 


a9a 


1 


Not applicable 


9.gb 


1 


No answer 



ERIC 



Other Comnfet^fs jmi or Suf^^t^vng A/f.? 



Twt) suhict ts .uftcrti t\ux ihc datd cuUectiun sysUMn \va^ curnpffhtM^sivc tMH)ui|h Uh al! fiet^ds. Three 
suh|oc:lb ti'ft fht» sysliMn vv.is siifttrif!ii . hut that d oouki ih* tniinovrd. 

Our siiiij^i:! conHnrurnl tluit htv hud ii^v*<i tHi- IMTS djta oxttMisiVfiy tci justfty proc^iiinis io\ Xha 
(ItSJdvvtnttnjrd. Tvvi> uth^M suhj^rts nnM^tJon'^J thjl tht' proyrjni wab muu' than >uffii;u?nt. 

Ono sut)joct ffKMUiont.^d thjt he wtshud that slaU:; officials and Unjisiatufe would dho inquire 

ftOl Kmr tfK' fvwits of thr o^jnaMn of f/rt? IMTS /net tfm critertj required of ymrr scfwof, 
stJtv officiafs asnf th(* frffisfaUfrt?^ 



SCHOOL 



STATE OFFICIALS 



LEGISLATURE 



10.1 


10 


Yes 


10.2 


0 


No 


10.3 


0 


Don'l know 



10.4 


9 


Yes 


10.5 


0 


(Mo 


10.6 


1 


Don't know 



10.7 


8 


Yes 


10.8 


0 


No 


10.9 


1 


Don't know 


10.9a 


1 


Not appticabie 



Otif Suh|»:i.? was no! siitc what msuIk vv^'M^ nMfi*in»d by st*jt*» oftictals oi tht.» !t)y!sfaturtv AnothtM 
nU'fitHtfVi that iYAVv this f>f<>nfan) »s ufuifr st(H»d hs ihi? Stalt* llv- J tficy \v<»u!(t sc».» the j^ced for (t «n 
i^thi!^ scb()nH. Ajunht't adrnititHtratur iTiuMtuHU'tf that thr-ffsulib <?f *hc IMTS aru iK^ttof thaivmost of th(? 
structur*'d pfooratns. 



fin Kis the fMTS affecteif otiHfr actmties of yotfr school in tlie fotfowing areas? 



11.1 


8 


Trsting or Evaluation 


! 11.6 


2 


Programs Terminated 


11.2 


6 


instructional Technofogy 


V1 1.7 


4 


Programs Adopted or Expanded 


11.3 


8 


Individualization 


11.8 


0 


None 


11.4 


5 


Flexibility in Scheduling 


J 11.9 


4 


Other Program Modifications 


11.5 


4 


Service Orientation, referrals 


.1 




(specify): 



Other Conumnts ^ncf/or Supporting Data 

ad^iiitisUatiir exj>lained that thr IMTS was primarily a restructuring program. At one site, a 
r.ompiitt^r fFmruntion lah has hir^'n addt'd; Ofu* subjoct commeM^ti'd th<it shop instructors have teamed 
individuah/otion from tho IWITS. AfiothtM site plafis to add baib»?nnt) and nursmq twcaiiSf* studwts can 
ftutc.kly arquir** lh#» nmled basic education skills through IMTS. 

Onf* subject mentiofu>d that the first impact of th(* system was negative. He commented that it had 
bren no fwy task \o inccjrfxirate the IMTS. But, programs have Iioimi combined with the IMTS. 
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SiTH-ki t'thtT nitiilihcuttufis rnrfttttiiNHf incftKle: divtut^ificjtion ui shops, modifiCtitiott of the school's 
orUM:idtu»ti aful pKironuMit proqranis, jmc! the i:(i)bnu| of alt other basic education rmims except iot 
out* u> om? liitofOHj, 

{72f Which of thv foUowmg cufnpomsn^ of the IMTS fioes your school use or tntend to use^^ 
Givt" rojswis for e.n h afmpoth^tn tfot in ust* or not tntem/ed for use. 



Use 


intend 
to Use 


IMTS 
Components 


12.1 


10 


12.6 


0 


Language and 
Arithmetic 


12.2 


8 


12.7 


1 


Reading 


12.3 


7 


12.8 


2 


Complementary 
SkiJfs 


12.4 


4 


12.9 


1 


Occupational 

Exploratory 

Program 


12.5 


2 


12.91 


2 


Prevocationat 
Program 



Reasons for not Using or not intending to Ustr 

Langiicige dud AfithiniJtic No rt^ijsofis listed. 

Roiidimj One? sito has ii non IMTS reading proyiiim. Another site is considering a reading 
program, but not nt^cesscitilv that of the IMTS. 

Complementary Skills - Onv Sftc has not bt^en able to ffjt organised for the Comolrnpntary Skills 
progiam. Thoy already hav*? a specified state project for this. 

Occupational Exploratory Program - Otie sitt? has not been presented the OEP and would like the 
program if mofioy tH>comes available to fund the program. One site has insufficient money to 
fund thi? program ap,d is not too heavily ifito vocational programs. Two other sites have not 
had this program presented to them. One site has no available program to make use of the 
OEP. Another site has a specified state project for this. 

Prevocational Program Two sites have not had this program presented to them. Another site 
would like to eventually pursue this (^ogram. One subject commented that there was not 
enough time or appropriate programs at his site to use this program. Another subject 
commented that they were nut in prevocational business. Another site intends to use this 
program as soon as space is available. One subject mentioned that his state has a specified 
project for this. 
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Offcer Comrmnts andhr Supporting Data 

One ddrrHnistrator mentioned thn components may be modified to meet the needs of the 
institutional program. Another subject realizes that the Reading Program should be added and the 
Prevo6ational Proj^am should be explored. One subject wished that his site had an assessment pertc^ of 
two or three weeks for the Prevocationa? Program. Another site iacks staff, space, resources, etc^to add 
any additional component programs at this time. 

ff3} Are the on-going casts of the /AITS fustifi^^ as a r^ft of fewer cbvpauts, betwr cwi^ 
dBc^ns^ fsnster ttmnee progress or decreased cost in s&vice to ^jeciaf f^'obfem fj^ps. 



13.t 


3 


Fewer dropouts 


13.2 


7 


Better course decisions 


13.3 


7 


Faster trainee progress 


13.4 


2 


Decreased cost in service to a group 


13.b 


2 


Other (specify) 


13.6 






13.7 






13.8 






13.9 


0 


No 



Other COntpjents and/or Supporpng Data 

One subject commentcni that there may be rx\ore dropouts, but the cost is about the same. Another 
site has more dropouts due to the fact that during jnitiatiot> of the IMTS nonamendable students were 
dropped. Also, due to the present smaM number of students, cost is increased. 

One administrator mentioned that the IMTS is doing more for the same cost. His institutional 
setting (correct ionul> makes the question of dropouts not applicaNo. 

Another subiect could not answer this questiott positively at this time. One subject described the 
IMTS as a ki.y program for students who would otherwise bo dropouts. Also, he commented that 
student proyress is much fastt?r and this is beticvod to decrease costs. Another subject reported increased 
enrollment due to IMTS. 

Oie ddmi^iistftitDr reported that he was getting more train^?e progress for tfie dollar, but operating 
costs arc more. Another subject comtnented that the IMTS meets the needs of students needing remedial 
assistatfce. 

Another comment was that there is less need for re--tramtng or additional training after trainees 
are placed on jobs* 
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iW Has the IMTS reptmied or are there pfjffs to repfxe other pros^rm such 



14.1 


3 


Aduft Basic Education 


14 2 


1 


General Education^t Develooment (GEDJ 


14 3 


2 


Hlflh J5chool f!rpdit Courses 


14 4 


4 




14.5 


4 


Remedial .Arithmetic or Math 


14.6 


4 


Remedial Language 


14.7 


2 


Occupational ly Related Instruction 


14.8 


1 


English as a Second Language 


14.9 


t 


Occupational Evaluation and/or Guldanci 


14.91 


0 


Other {specifv): 


14.92 


2 


No 



Other Comments m^d/or Supporting Data 

Two subjecis have no plaiis to replace other programs at this point; they did plan to incorporate 
the IMTS with other programs. 

One subject mentioned that the IMTS has replaced Aduft Basic Education so far as MOT is 
concerned. He metnioned further that a weak point in IMTS at his location is the lack of bilingual 
materials^ Some IMTS staff should be bilingual (English and Spanish speaking). Another subject 
commented that the IMTS has contributed to the establishnient of other programs such as occupational 
evaluation. 

(IS) Has the IMTS enabled you to d^i^/op other programs, expand ^rvices^ increase enrottment^ 
or make other improvements in your schoors program? 



15.1 


3 


Develop other programs 


15.2 


9 


Expand services 


15.3 


4 


Ifwrease enrollments 


15.4 


0 


Other (specify): 


15.5 






15.6 






15.7 


0 


No 
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Oth^r Connncnts ^jtmi/of Supporting DoX^ 



Skitifv't*! mcHiiiM It'll that !iiU>n*»i ^tf ui 13,11. punjti#nib h*ivr bi^t^n oxfiaiuJeil. 

At 4i!tt!t{vM thi' tMTS r»iust'tl a dniMtfi* in \\w wlitilt* ciMu.fp! (it sctviu*^. Il fr>»ii>lod tht^m 

tile !»lutft:M(s >VLMf/ M'wufiKti 4>y Innuj 4){)k li> sfltxl 9uuk*:>, oxUu u'uU»nt|. t;tt'. th<it 1l>(*V would 

|:m j t*f tKiljfTU'nfs Qkw stih|rc! co^TifUtMitfcf thjf pfKM tu ttK' IMTS his fu^^ttutKH1 vtuiW not 
t«ik'' mtjul !uvv ft'V»»l ffth'u't^N. AnuffvM siiiiftTf fn*;unont'tj thut <*tii dtln^enl tncftMS^Hi' !(» 

vMttr (|o<|ftM' h»'i:.uivf uf ttu' IMFS. t>ut th*il tMni<'»'s punicifMy i:anK» tt) tt>t» mstitiitun^ ti> li^ir*) 

sfujil trnn h.iiMi'f'v ruitkl he l<> riiutjiun' in ttio IMTS at Xhvw next fnstilutfUfUil setting/ 
// any pfomotnttuft ji ttvities l\we ixvn ttfipiomonhul hvhnh are n^Lftotf to the IHfTS, ffst 

1 T\7t* suhf'U Is sit*'ii fn> ^tct^vttV 

3. Nt:iV*>p4*p* i ,\\\s iMul tiittf h's 

4, T<ifi«' sIkIv fHt'v'i*t jtutns tti th<' riitnmtitmy (sdiOoK and t)U)»t(n/jTitM>s) 

/. f lM.-t% jfjt! h';jHrts to ih' (|»vfM. vH*t MP < »fiMpus und in tht OMi^inuntty 
9. Slud<'nfs ht'!p ptoinotf thr pjtMjfjnj 
11. 1 i»l«'v#*»H;f} tsin5 *d srh»uij incknJiiit} IMTfJ 



*This i:<n!inuM>t «ipphed to j c<Mn;ct»oiMf u^stitutuwi. 
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. . yiMi xwfsiifer to sigf}ffh^^^ . 

QtH> ^sulifwt C4nn{iu?ntc<r^^^ thi' K^v to ftu» iMTS tho akiftltfuUnf jtid the tt\ichfis (ltWttifH| 
iTMiut^'Tsl. vThoy. nuKi bi:li^:vi' r.) as .Nr;t ;i1 .ill ■ ■ - • ■ . 

, Anut>it?r Mi^tH!! if'lati^ ttMl^f^ ?^ut liilatv^r ju iMTS, m» s^* but Mther to "^h*? 

tiU:uipuJutH5jVtsf *i i:orn|«oft4insive syslutnjttc ^ipptuuch to voc.nionat educatioti irUo ati fH^stmg piiMjUim. 

Th^» JtHlJty . til st:t MP iK^^^^ schedulo which can bt' continuuti in h\% nv.%i 

nti'tdulujTtal <yi-nif^q haf/bt»<*n handltTd \VvU «il thib sii'c. ^ ■ . . ■- . ... , . . 

Airothpf. suf>f*!rl fX|)n)inod; that his .siti* f^jani.md tt? fvttntUtjHv t'xpand thtjh pfoytam iu M>cUwfe all 
stuWt f»1s. th«.*y K*v<r;4ltt'aiiv «*^ti jcd tt jdi'\^^^^ 

lht» aitH^ntMMUH of.t)nf' unrnrtfondl Mjstrtutuw) nuttrd lh.it thtiir educatuinal protftiitn hiid cornt: 
iiiUi ttfTu/hijhr tMHMtjM' t5u!«udtv Wupl.c .ctK?i|7 liv t^v M^? th^^ WIS pf^igram. This sy?^t*Mn cmphi^'ii/oi 
!fidivuiiuf!i/jfini4 and Uh iws nn !hc itH|:4ottanL'^v *♦{. ♦^^metliath^g defic tht* naturt? uf iJitf 

AfH?thrf suhj^rt cummcot^^d thai ma^^hwudnv >huwfd Jjt: svtU tnM .|^<tJt:^ hf the jntervim^ to 
aHovV tfn^.vftjf ttu\g4ithcufuj lyi tntunnauoi). Thii; quuvtM>ntianc *s tou Time ct>iisumin<j * 

OTh! 9if{>f^n:l tu?t<Hj that <l 4;^ imfUMtant that aii nihttlUlnH? yi> uUu th«? l1\j*TSwhuJehcaf tedly ot feave 
;t aloH*', Ofifj tjotrth tu usv aU ^ip|Knt«ta tastmivo^ ut ihr »nt>MtutHHK He fwfs that it Is »mpi«tant tu 
4fdotm oil ptMSDUH whu aw iu tn? €fiHce.tii«-d with thi» systcfn. Tht? IMTS has hdpcd thi- Ittstitutuwi. The 
IIViTS ^U"^ buj pu^iliMns at aH. Tht* systtntv is v^'ty wHj <nqam7*?if tot. a i>>lt>t pingiain. Studetn 
a5S'<'ssiTi*it*t IS haid i>m th^' mmirf cd lh»? sfutt at liiJS Mtc; Thtit- ati? t<Hj many hwnu, to fdt <hjI, aiid th^s is 
li.it:kiM<'aKt'K|" v*Jutk. Tt)*.* t;tth|t'4:t afM> fvtd a ainM*^^mt?ht" to thf* St.ttf' D^^paiaiMH of l^lotfda foi ttie*t 
r^>|r tf* liUfHMMt'^Mj fh4*v vy^twn, 

AjtottvM siihr^t ^flr t^fiat tht.> IMTS is fhi: <j^t%->tt'sl thuuj th$t uvef ha^jened to aduft basfc 
•A'lMJtd hkf" ;t pTtsc^iti?nq t alafuittK* htf upaf mmmI a»>'as as wt'll as ftwth iliid I^fxfi**^*^}*- 

Qfw* U<t th*4f th; IMTS IS uutMafulHtii and Mqndnrant i!H«|fam. H^- S4*d nu»t)y pi*opla 

tu Vi>«l thf >/st» and it is dtstodiiTU] to thr pincnam, htJt thi* viMtors arr acrufnn<lat**d vvhof^ 
puS^fbfc. H\- .iihihil th.il Th»: *p)iv.#« V cd tian»^^-*, »'fr,^K tiui: htf thuwjs that f!?akt»s thn. ptoutaiM wnfk 
v> vv«'lJ. AiMt. \ fu.'n> outsidt' slati, photoqrafrf^infi, etc.* af*^ disturbinq. 

Or.M iti^iThMj Juitoi r^iO^'d th.it af fhtr iTroNt SK4Mdfi,.ir»! pn>hlr*Tts id thn system tva«» how tho 

^•.•,U u;to»v v/^f^' u^ ho tufidird. Tim MTS >taft u>tiMttd rfS siitHi<'naf!Vt» staff. alUwituj t|tBatfc?r 

i^-Hihfl tv ^'p^'tatuM . Thf' .uInhnistn4tiL>fi <^ t'xntt^d alnnix thv pu^r^am, hi* says. Ihey suptKirt it and 
t>»i«*„'Vf» in It tht:t»dtMt\ nth*f st«dt ti.nd tu supix^'t thf IMTS prfH}ra*ii. 



•Thii tm* rvHnvrr tw#t<Kj hon^ that the iutaviewvft' fjave th<.* intorviewer a thorough orieniatfron to the 
school, a tuiJf of the facditftrS/ etc. Tht? afimitu^tiatot iwldt^d that a ^teat atnount of time 5$ spent in 
siich ifitPiviHvvs aftd in completittg f(tiestififHtaites, etc. 



as 




; *Hfi^ of this qujtf$iittrtfiairt*4^ rKHmi ti^ jmjwatfemwf. But it 
ii\0ii\4 tK? X^i ^l^Hf^^ ta respcMtd to ait cftiesticins, Qiie ihouid ag^n be r^mtir^ted of 
the liiffcfq^Hini^ « these diffemn.^ pertain to^; mn^3^ ^ qaalificdtionf of Sl^tf^ tf^ht^ 1 
S8r>r^ b^^^^^^ in fiw, 

funcftng uf >^ sites, aimpwimm of thcJMTS ustjdi in each ^tu, func^ pf tt^ sit^r^i^ tl» tength of 
;':..firne eachsit** hds:bt2^n.m;a|w^ '^'r-..' 

refjii^v tht? sy^jefii- PrHTwUy, the ^dm|iiUtr^of<i o< the c^der-sfties hdd th^ imst |^ti^ reaction to tile 
svstfm; They h;KJ fyj^n Me to see the te$' I the system dnd fo ediect supportatiife ditd at their 

-MidwiiUjii:,iitei ia iV^t^^ ' V^^. 'V" " ' ' ■ ' "-. V;"'. 'v- - 

'['^.■r^ $e^^rs^^ Who H^rf t*^^^ res^^wnj^^ -.^ 

li $h<mtd t>(> nmi'd fhdt th^ fM the disddv£Ritaged, but fH}t 

mafrt4*Uy .1^^ sewrdy t?m[>tipoaMy. or iroini^Sy dtsttiii^ you^i^ or Th^ iftiH^S bi^ 

us^d vvlth si>me tfaHiLHis lhat cinjld lie citified in th^se cf^^iori^s, t»Mi sup^rtafiye daU M^^n^^^ 

■ -ovaitaWe*,. . ' ' " . ■ '-'^ .: V'' 

C^ntmmd M thi& quostionnairo v^^th, administrator qf n^w ^t^ wpiuld b6 su^fMt^* H watv4 
hi?f0fut ti!Sttt*«nie^^^ ghd ll^uld b^ u^^dtp idihttity weak aitd ^r^ng jjifiints in th^ JI^ "^tie qi^iohipJiB 
CDUtd be improved to serve as 0 more iff fccti^ instrument. Hesutts of acfeTttiottat use of itm guestionnau^e 
shoufd th? coiT^red wii!^ Uce resufts repurted in this paper. 

In ,trtd^tion to th^ impact ddfa i^iJIected via tht^intnrviiws with ^ministratfirf* staff, iHcrre recent 
reports from the siltf& indude ^drtfoiid eKpansion and uttU/atiun activities* 

Tvwo ar(dition«(i buildings being constructed at tJ%@ty In TaUah^^ ta ^commmtete their 
oxfkmmm of thu {MTS, They oxp^?*^ to ^vive afv increa^tJ in the i^uml^r of IMTS students due to their 
sutistttuiing thtrlMTS for their troditfottat ndult basic educiifiott i^t^drm. 

At Indian Rivftr Community Coilege, they are tncre^ng the fin^ the IMTS wHI be opon to 
stuc^nifs fu ificiudu day* nighty ami Saturdays. Tht^, too^ t^an tu nwe into iai^r si^c^* 

Mian^ Skill Center staff have be^n t^iu successful In Inte^'atir^ new p^oyamm^ n^t^riats m tf^ 
fre^tibifig Catcdogue df«d also in die use of academic games in contff^ency mfifiagerrwit. 

In CaUfarrifa. Ventura SdicK)! frfans to add reading to tteir jxesent IMTS fi^iity and h^Hfe i^reddy 
started using the EDL component. YTS plans to expand fie ^r^onal SodaJ SklMs comfx>nent, 

Ofi a statewide basts, Ftoida is ch?signing an acci^ntaUttty system fc^ the tMTS. Th^ haw she 
new ^ites presemfy in t^ration, indudrng af> Indian teservatiptu additional site has teen ftimfcd for 
this ye«ir ai^ mmo are p^^H^ for twHi yoar v^kih will include a i^orut Indian re^rv^onv 
CaMfornia K chtsigning Jtnd »rHtiatin«| a statewide monitoring system ifftd comfHiter pro-am for evaluatfon 
puffKJ^s. 
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